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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 


OF 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, anp ARCHITECTURE 


The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS of LIVING 
ARTISTS will OPEN on SATURDAY, r5th Inst., from 9 AM. to 5 P.M. 
Single Admission, rs. ; Young Persons under 12, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s. ; 
Juvenile Tickets for Young Persons under 12, 2s. 6d. Catalogues, 1s. 
These Season Tickets admit both to Day and Evening Exhibitions, and may be 
red at the Galleries; at Mr. E:tiot’s, 17 Princes Street; Messrs. DouGLas 
4 Fou is’s, 9 Castle Street ; Messrs. MACNIVEN & WALLACE’S, 138 Princes Street ; 
Messrs. HuGH Paton & Son's, 122 Princes Street; Messrs. Doic & 
M‘KeEcunieE’s, 90 George Street ; Mr. Joserx Luis’, 47 South Clerk Street; Mr. 
Durr's, 17 West Maitland Street ; Mr. THomas WILson’s, 121 George Street ; 
and Messrs. Grant & Son's, 107 Princes Street. 
GEORGE HAY, R.S.A., Secy. 
Rovat ScottisH ACADEMY, EDINBURGH, 
February st 
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SEEDS. SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
a Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


= © Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
' Lady Manayer—Miss KNow es. 


Priced Lists post-free. 








Magnificently situated. 
= Luxuriously furnished. 
sei Turkish, Russian, and 
%2 other Baths. Ballroom, 
— = Billiard and Smoke Room, 
—~4 f Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
CuatrMaAN—JOHN GUILD, Esoa., DunDEE. 
This Company is Open to BORROW a Limited Amount on DEBENTURE, 
for Three Years and upwards, at 3} per Cent. 





Orpinary CapitaL (Paid Up), . : ‘ ‘ - £220,000 

(Uncalled), . ° . ‘ ; 720,000 
PREFERENCE CAPITAL (Paid Up), le ee 160,000 
RESERVE FUND, . ° . ° 155,000 


Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 PanMuRE STREET, DUNDEE. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ . ‘ . é . £800.000 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, £800,000 
ham 000 

DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 

at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, haat Agents, 
13 Hie STREET, EDINBURGH 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 











"THE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £950/05%. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
ESERVE FUND), £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on applic ation to 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A. 
Agents for Scotland. 
64 boi cemendl STREET, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL R ‘ . ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 

Georce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

Joun M. Crassie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq , Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

oun M. M‘Canpuisu, E sq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
‘he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Fsq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., ¢ A., Glasgow. 

Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


REAL SA TIO \ DEPAR TMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt an’ In-olvent Estates -of Companies in Liquidation—and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DespentTuRES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLiIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Hold-rs; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ojices—22 ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 








ROWLANDS 





MAGASSAR 





OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and is the best Brilliantine 
Jor the Beard, Whiskers, 
and Mustaches. 

SOLD IN A 
GOLDEN 
COLOUR 
For Fair-Haired Children. 





Hy | Sold by Chemists, 
R, Bottles, 3s. 6d.,7s., 10s. 6d. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BY THE MEMBERS OF THE EDINBURGH 
PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 


2ist, 22D FEBRUARY. 


WATERLOO HOTEL. 
TICKETS, ETC., PATERSON & SONS, GEORGE STREET. 














RARE OLD WHISKY. 


“THE FAVOURITE BLEND.” 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 


A PPLIANCES. 
_ _— 
oo i aaimnetaaaiataiaaae 
= |; peeiete — Pie 
— ,—- 
SOLES, Pars: Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Ete. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Ilealth, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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NOTES 


Tur Report of the Parnell Commission, issued on Thurs- 
day night, is a state paper of great value ; and in spite of 
much that has recently been said, it will be recognised and 
accepted as such by Mr. Parnell’s allies as well as by him- 
self. It has already been said that the verdict of the 
Commission with regard to Mr. Parnell is, in respect of 
certain specific charges, ‘not guilty, but don’t do it again.’ 
Other members of the party come out of the business not 
so well as their leader, and it will take Mr. Gladstone all 
his time to explain away the connection which has been 
proved to exist between the Parnellites and the party of 
physical force, e.g., murder, outrage, and dynamite. The 
charge of ‘ inciting to sedition and the commission of other 
crime’ is held to be proved, and that is a very ugly fact 
indeed ; while direct incitement to intimidation also is 
now judicially established. An attempt will be made to 
regard the Report as a victory for Mr. Parnell. For him: 
self it brings, happily, an acquittal on certain‘counts{which, 
if proved, would have necessitated his withdrawal from 
public life ; for his party and for himself too it establishes 
the fact that treason and violence and a deadly hate to 
Britain are close friends of the Nationalists and the chief 
sources of their funds. 

On the opening of the House of Commons on Tuesday 
Sir William Harcourt, in a very dull and stately speech, 


moved that the forged letter published in The Times of 


18th April 1887 constituted a breach of privilege. There 
was nothing in his discourse to call for comment beyond a 
magnificent pronouncement upon ‘demoralisation in poli- 
tics, than which ‘no graver danger has ever threatened 
public life in England.’ Sir William Harcourt deploring 
the decay of political decency may only be compared to 
Mrs. Jefferies shedding a tear over the condition of the 
Strand at midnight; but the main contention of his speech 
was instantly replied to with force and moderation by Sir 
John Gorst, who urged that the time for raising the ques- 
tion was past, and that if the House took cognisance of 
every breach of privilege committed by newspapers the 
business of the country must suffer complete neglect. He 
concluded by proposing as an amendment to Sir William 
Harcourt’s motion ‘ That this House declines to treat the 
publication in The Times newspaper of the 18th of April 
1887, of a letter purporting to have been written by Mr. 
Parnell, and of the comments thereon, as a breach of the 
privileges of the House.’ In a vigorous and almost pas- 
sionate style Mr. Gladstone combated Sir John Gorst’s 
argument, and was himself answered by Mr. Balfour in 
the best speech delivered during the debate. The Irish 
Secretary insisted that the motion should have been 
brought forward months ago, when The Times admitted 








eh 4 ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
7 HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 
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their liability by paying 40s. into court. Then Mr. Par 
nell drew a pathetic picture of the years of agony and 
anxiety which it had taken to clear his character, and de- 
manded that the word ‘ forged’ should be inserted in the 
amendment. The debate was brought to a close by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, who accepted Mr. Parnell’s suggestion and 
emphatically condemned the conduct of The Times. 


Mr. Giapstone’s speech on Wednesday, being purely 
formal, was worthy of the traditions of the House of 
Commons. On the face of it, patriotism was put before 
party, and many members of the speaker’s party must have 
writhed with rage and disappointment at the complete 
approval their chief expressed of the Prime Minister's 
foreign policy. It was hard that in spite of the light 
and leading afforded by their journals he should have 
smiling put their arguments aside and taken the straight- 
forward course he did. Let them be consoled, however, 
by the thought that nobody knows better than their 
revered leader when honesty is the only policy that will 
pay. As usual, the mover and seconder of the Address are 
reported to have acquitted themselves with distinction, 
while Lord Brooke’s metaphor of the Forth Bridge was a 
high flight of oratory which doubtless surprised even the 
House of Commons. Mr. Smith’s reply to the leader of 
the Opposition is dealt with elsewhere. It is sufficient 
here to say that on many points it was as full of common 
sense as could be desired. 








Sir Henry James did yeoman service to the Unionist 
cause in his speech at Bury. He brushed away the cob- 
webs of sham sentiment, the professions of lip-loyalty, 
by which it is still sought to drug Scots and Eng- 
lish voters into obliviousness to the true aims of the 
Nationalists. The kernel of his speech was an incisive 
exposure of the true issues of what has been miscalled 
‘the constitutional struggle. Given a Parliament for 
Ireland, said Sir Henry, the control of Irish affairs would 
pass from Mr. Parnell to Michael Davitt : to Davitt the 
Republican and Communist, the avowed foe of England, 
the man who established boycotting, whose dearest de- 
sire was to abolish landlordism in Ireland in order to 
secure separation, and through whose agency the funds 
of the Clan-na-Gael were utilised to lessen the power of 
Britain. We must take Michael Davitt as he boasted 
himself to be: as a ‘Fenian in suspense’ who would, if 
occasion required, appear in his true colours as a Fenian in 
fact. These are strong words, and they proceed from one 
of the coolest and keenest of living politicians. More than 
that, they proceed from one who through his recent connec- 
tion with the Parnellite Commission is fitted to speak with 
the authority of intimate personal knowledge of the aims 
and character of the Nationalist party in general and of 
Michael Davitt in particular. 





ASES FOR BINDING VOLS. I. AND II. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had of the Publisher. Price 
2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s. 6d. Bound Volumes may also be had, 
price 17s. each. 
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Ir Mr. Ponsonby has been guilty of rack-renting, as 
Canon Keller and Mr. W. O’Brien iterate, the Sub-Com- 
missioners of the Land Courts established in 1881—men, 
that is to say, appointed by Mr. Gladstone—and the 
members of the courts created by the Land Act of 1887 
are assuredly partners in his guilt. So much is made plain 
by Mr. Smith Barry’s interesting exposure of the calumnies 
to which Mr. Ponsonby has been subjected. The Ponsonby 
tenants, Mr. Smith Barry roundly declares, have not had 
their rents raised within the memory of man. Several of 
them went into the Land Courts in 1881 and 1886. In 
the latter year Mr. Ponsonby offered a reduction of 20 per 





cent. to ordinary tenants, who, however, stood out for 
35 percent. On the case going into court under the new 
Land Act, the reduction was fixed at 22 per cent., show- 
ing, as Mr. Smith Barry says, how fair Mr. Ponsonby’s pro- 
posal had been. Mr. Smith Barry‘meets with a flat denial 
the charge that Mr. Ponsonby refused to aid his tenants 
during the distress of 1879 and 1881. 
to the inconsistency in Canon Keller's assertion that the 


He likewise points 


tenantry, though plunged in helpless poverty, had some- 
how or other continued to expend large sums on the im- 
provement of their farms. Why, asked Mr. Smith Barry, 
did not the tenants go into the courts? To speak of men 
who refuse to enter the courts as the victims of rack- 
renting is to utter a brazen and palpable) falsehood. No 
one, of course, believes it; but it answers excellently in 
Ireland: for the matter of that, in England too. 





Tue Government cannot give any ‘ clear answer’ with 
respect to the progress and the sanitary condition of the 
Chin-Lushai force. It is to be hoped that it will soon 
be in a position to do so, for the sake of not only pacify- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh but disposing of unpleasant rumours 
of gross blundering in the transport and commissariat 
arrangements. So far as fighting and marching are con- 
cerned, the two columns are doing their work well, and 
the objects of the expedition will no doubt be secured 
by the complete submission of the predatory tribes. But 
there will be occasion for something besides regret should 
it appear that blundering and incapacity as well as the 
natural difficulties and malarious climate of the Chin hills 
have contributed to their heavy losses. 


Tuat all France has been fluttered by the escapade of the 
Duke of Orleans is certain; certain, too, that he has made 
a coup which nothing but great indiscretion on his own 
part can turn to disadvantage. On the morning when this 
young man came to his majority the fortunes of his family 
were at a very low ebb indeed: thanks to the inscrutable 
conduct of his father in ‘tying the Lilies to the tail of 
General Boulanger’s horse.’ In the evening the tide had 
turned ; and in a few hours more an adventure which the 
wisdom of his elders would have condemned has carried it 
far enough, almost, to float the hopes of the family again, 
though the head of it must feel the discomfort of one 
submerged. Some men, when they have made such ex- 
traordinary mistakes as the Count of Paris may be accused 
of, long to have done with public life altogether, without 
being able to retreat from it. If that happens to be the 
Count’s case, he is doubly happy in his son: for now he may 
do with satisfaction to himself and with advantage to the 
royal cause what he was erroneously supposed to have 
done before the Duke of Orleans set forth to celebrate his 
twenty-first birthday. Formal abdication, however, is not 
necessary. It would be enough to make known an under- 
stood retirement ; and even that, perhaps, may be re- 
garded as superfluous. 
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In point of fact, the young Prince has made so effec. 
tive a début that he has drawn back upon the heir. 
apparent of royalty in France all the prestige which his 
father had lately thrown away. The Lilies, flung off from 
the horse’s tail (horse bolting), lay in the gutter. To 
understand French feeling at the moment, we should 
now figure to ourselves this young man bounding for. 
ward, lifting them from the ground, dashing them into 
the nearest fountain, and hoisting them into his cap, 
French feeling at the moment we say ; but it is not likely 
to endure in sufficient strength to make a great difference 
to the Prince’s future, if he happens to have been en- 
dowed at birth with a fair share of discretion. That 
remains to be seen, however. All we know is that, what- 
ever the British view of such flourishes as that which 
the young Duke of Orleans has allowed himself, he has 
done himself a world of good in France. That is not, 
perhaps, the consequence which might be inferred from 
the comments of the ‘Paris correspondents,’ or most of 
It is not to be 
supposed, of course, that the sympathy evoked for him on 
all hands—except amongst the sourest Reds—means so 
much unsuspected sympathy with royalism. 


them ; but it is the true consequence. 


It is per- 
sonal: a response to a kind of appeal which few French- 
men can resist, no matter what their political views: but 
of course the royalist cause, as a cause, does not suffer 
when any member of the royal family is smiled upon for 
gallantry, crdnerie, or any other quality much loved in 
France. Its immediate effect, no doubt, will be to pre- 
vent the very silly sentence of two years’ imprisonment 
passed upon the Duke from taking practical effect. 





Tue new Bulgarian plot is a very scandalous business, 
It is known that Major Panitza is at the top of it, and it 
is more than suspected that Russia is at the bottom. The 
object is understood to have been the ‘taking off ’—this 
time by lead or steel, not by kidnapping — of Prince 
Frederick of Bulgaria or of M. Stambouloff, or both. The 
strings, it is said, were pulled from Bucharest by those ex- 
perienced conspirators and patriots, M. Hitrovo, Russian 
Envoy to Roumania, and M. Zankoff. It is also asserted that 
there was a plot within a plot, and that Panitza, in the event 
of his plan of assassination being successful, would have 
been put beyond the power of blabbing. The truth, or 
part of it, may come out in course of trial. But this much 


seems evident: that those who happen to be in the way of 


Russia’s designs upon the Balkan States stand an uncom- 
monly good chance of being spirited away into another 
country or another life. Herr Georg Brandes, in his Impres- 
sions of Russia, remarks that the cup of Bulgarian resent- 
ment against the ‘ Liberator’ of the Principality is full 
almost to the brim. 





Ir has been resolved, we are told, in the councils of the 
Czar, to proceed with the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, the estimated cost of which is set down 
at 250,000,000 roubles. It is very easy for the Russian 
Government to find reasons for building a line uniting its 
huge Asiatic possession to the railway system of Europe, 
and opening a road to the Pacific for the commercial 
enterprise and military resources of the Empire. It is not 
so easy to find money, and to overcome the tremendous phy- 
sical obstacles betweenthe Urals and the Amur is even less 
easy. No doubt, however, in the course of afew years the 


engineering and financial difficulties will be overcome, and 
the Siberian Railway will have to be recognised as a factor 
in the trade and in the military and political situation in 
the East second only to the Suez Canal. Till then... ! 
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Tue bacon-curers’ strike in Ireland is at an end not 
because the men have capitulated but because their 
lines have been turned by the devices of their em- 
ployers. The gas-stokers have given up the struggle in 
South London, and are seeking work where they can. 
And now the wharf strike, which threatened a week ago 
(if one had believed its promoters) to become even fiercer 
than the dock strike of last autumn, is fizzling into 
nothingness. The collapse of this last is extremely in- 
structive. As we pointed out last week, it was declared to 
be ill-advised and ruinous even by those who have hitherto 
supported the strikes, and—what was more to the purpose 
_the wharf-owners combined to resist. The reluctance 
of Burns, Mann, and Tillett to face the fact—taken in 
conjunction with the plentiful and wilful misrepresentation 
which we pointed out some weeks ago that the gas strike 
committee indulged in—is not a joyous thing to see. It 
suggests that those who put themselves at the head of 
the unskilled labourers, if not the labourers themselves, 
have a conception of commercial morality lower than that 
of the reviled ‘aristocrats of labour,’ the trades-unionists, 
and lower far than that of the hated capitalists, who have 
a taking way of assuming frankness and truth. 

In the commercial news of the week there is nothing 
more significant than the number of combinations of em- 
ployers announced. As soon as it was generally known 
that the wharfingers had combined to guard their common 
interests and to resist the demands of their labourers, it 
was advertised that the colliery owners of ‘ South York- 
shire, West Yorkshire, West Lancashire, Derbyshire, Staf- 
fordshire,’ and the rest—in short, of all the English coal- 
fields except those north of York, which will, no doubt, be 
soon included—had formed a federation to resist the 
miners’ demand for a ten per cent. rise in wages. If 
workmen combine to enforce terms it is natural and ob- 
vious that masters should then combine to resist demands 
which they may deem unreasonable ; and it is clear that 
if both sides are thus well organised and armed there is 
much less danger of either strike or lock-out. But these 
combinations of employers are significant of something 
more when you regard them in connection with two 
other announcements of the week. On Wednesday it was 
widely advertised that a company of English capitalists 
and publishers, calling itself ‘ The Anglo-Austrian Printing 
and Publishing Union, had bought up all the publishing 
and printing concerns of Vienna, and was about to work 
them in conjunction with an Austrian committee to print 
and publish English as well as Austrian works. On the 
same day it was announced that two separate syndicates of 
English capitalists had bought the several establishments 
of two industries in the United States, with intent to keep 
up prices after the manner of the ‘Ring’ or ‘ Trust.’ 
These things would seem to portend not only the steady 
combination and collocation of capital for industrial pur- 
poses in ever larger and larger impersonal concerns, but 
also the readier and more constant flow of capital from 
glutted regions (as England) to empty or half-empty 
quarters, till the spread of capital and ‘the rewards of in- 
dustry’ are equalised over the civilised world, and ‘ capital- 
ism, as the Socialist says, ‘has worked itself out to its last 
logical expression.’ But to do that will probably take : 
number of generations. 


Tue agitation for a compulsory eight hours’ day would 
seem to be settled for a while. Not only have such 
irresponsible persons as Mr. Labouchere, Mr. John Mor- 
ley, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson condemned it, but Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mr. Burt, who are both in their way serious 
politicians, and who are more in touch with workmen than 
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most members of the Commons, refuse to have anything 
to say to the question, not even excepting the depart- 
ment of underground labour. If such opposition were not 
enough to discredit the agitation, surely the approval of 
that Lancashire member pour rire would be who, jealous 
of the coquetting of Sir Frederick Milner with his con- 
stituency on this matter, wrote to the Labour Secre- 
tary that it was all very well for the unconstituencied 
Sir Frederick to coquet and to utter neither Yea nor 
Nay: Sir Frederick had (say) three years to make up his 
mind, whereas he (Mr. Robert Leake) must decide the 
To save further worry, therefore, 
and discomfort from sitting on the fence and seeing a gay 
rival lay himself out to please his constituency, Mr. Robert 
Leake declares with cynical Lancashire frankness that he 
has resolved to vote for an Eight Hours Bill for miners. 


point in a few weeks. 


As usual the new year has witnessed the creation of a 
batch of Queen’s Counsel. One is Mr. Haldane, the Radical 
member for East-Lothian. Most of the Scots papers have 
given him the title during the past few years, and they 
may now do so with perfect propriety. He is only thirty- 
three, and is by some years the youngest counsel wearing 
silk. That it should be conferred on him by a Conservative 
Lord Chancellor is partly a proof of Lord Halsbury’s 
superiority to purely party considerations and partly a 
tribute to the new Queen’s Counsel’s capacity of push. 
Mr. Haldane, indeed, has not hid his light under a bushel ; 
rather he has carefully reserved it for display on occasions 
appropriate or otherwise. Mr. Asquith’s appointment was 
also well deserved, for whatever one may think of his poli- 
tics it is impossible to question his ability. The nomination 
of Mr. F. A. Archibald to the Mastership of the Supreme 
Court, vacant by the death of Master Francis, has been 
received with a chorus of approval. Mr. Archibald’s 
suavity and knowledge of ‘bookish theoric’ thoroughly 
fit the post. As was expected, Mr. Rowland Vaughan 
Williams, himself the son of a judge, has been appointed 
to the vacant judgeship. Even at the bar Mr. Williams 
discussed as a judge rather than pleaded as an advocate. 
His store of learning is immense ; he is patient and careful ; 
in every way the appointment is an admirable one. 





Sir Hersert Oake ey has long been the object of much 
superficial criticism, but whatever the rights of the whole 
case of the Chair of Music, he deserves the credit of 
creating and feeding a taste for orchestral music in the 
He has made the ‘ Reid’ an event not 


Scottish capital. 
It is with un- 


merely of historical but of artistic interest. 
feigned regret that all lovers of good music have learned 
that this, the fiftieth Festival, is the last at which Sir 
Charles Halle’s orchestra will perform. The programmes 
of the Jubilee Concerts are representative in character. 
At this year’s Reid the C minor Symphony was given ; 
and Lady Halle, Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Sir Charles himself provided a quartette of soloists 
whom it would be hard to equal. 
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MORE LAST STRAWS. 


T was a relief to read the Queen’s Speech. What- 
ever legislative schemes may be advanced later on 
—that is to say, when Mr. Goschen has brought for- 
ward his Budget, declared his surplus, and announced 
the uses which the Government proposes to put it to— 
the programme of the Session as it stands is more satis- 
factory than the highest authorities in the Cabinet had 
led us to expect it would be. When Lord Salisbury spoke 
on Free Education at Nottingham, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had already ascertained that he would 
have a very large surplus; and since that surplus has 
to be disposed of somehow, and since there are strong 
objections to its application in such a way as to leave 
one class of the community with nearly all political 
power and no taxation, it was thought a wise as well 
as a’ popular thing to expend a great part of it in free 
schooling. The whole country was not mistaken in 
supposing that Lord Salisbury meant to announce that 
intention, though of course the etiquettes required that 
it should be done in suggestive and not in positive 
terms. When Mr. Goschen afterwards addressed the 
country from another platform the impression produced 
by Lord Salisbury’s extremely broad hint was confirmed; 
and that impression was a much happier one for the 
foes than for the friends of the Government. At once 
the proposal was seen to be impolitic from nearly every 
point of view; and therefore it raised something like a 
revolt in a party which had already begun to fear that 
Mr. Chamberlain was right when he declared that it 
was no Tory Government that he supported but an Ad- 
ministration devoted to the Unauthorised Programme. 
These apprehensions were not soothed by reports of 
some vast scheme for making Irish farmers debtors to 
the Treasury, though both Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt 
have issued public warnings that the debt will only be 
acknowledged under certain circumstances needless to 
describe. A Local Government Bill for Ireland was 
also heard of, though it is known that, according to the 
more deliberative Parnellites—their chief amongst the 
number—county councils will probably afford quite 
enough leverage for all that Parnellism desires. The 
institution of such councils in Ireland seemed to Lord 
Hartington himself, not long ago, too dangerous a 
thing to be thought of ; and though it may be said that 
Ireland has now become so pacific that boons allowed 
to the democracy in one country can no longer be denied 
to the democracy in the other, a Liberal Lord Harting- 
ton might still doubt whether any considerable machin- 
ery of local government would not be so much lawful 
power placed in the hands of Irish rebels, socialists, and 
revolutionaries. The natural consequence .of all this 
was that discontent appeared in the rank-and-file of Con- 
servatism, and not in the rank-and-file alone. ‘The more 
responsible leaders of the party called ‘ stupid’—not 
because of its principles but of the manner in which its 
affairs are conducted in a general way—were privately 
and publicly admonished to such effect that they seem 
to have taken second thoughts with a view to mend- 
ing ; and now we may hope to find in our wine a little 
less water from the ditch. 
Nothing about free education appears in the list 
of Government measures for the session. And for a 


time the party breathed freely. But Mr. Gladstone 
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regretted the omission; and Mr. W. H. Smith was 50 
ill-advised as to say in reply that—practically—the 
extremely dubious scheme is still a possibility. He ad- 
mits the existence of ‘ alarm in many quarters,’ but this 
he thinks ‘discussion and examination’ may remove, 
and he trusts that ‘in the course of the present year’ 
this same ‘ discussion may enlighten the community at 
large’ and ‘ enable those of us who are prepared to deal 
with it to give the question the consideration which 
will put us in a position to make proposals to the 
House. ‘The statement is serious in more ways than 
one. In the first place, it shows the danger to be not 
removed but only deferred ; and in the second, it gives 
as good an opening for attack as any Opposition could 
desire. On this point,indeed, the Government has posted 
itself at the top of acul de sac escape from which is diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Nevertheless, time has been 
gained for reconsideration ; and the same precious privi- 
lege extends to most of the legislation actually proposed. 
Bills have been framed in ten minutes before now ; they 
an always be modified in a few hours; and sitting 
amongst its followers in the House of Commons, 
lending a more attentive ear to opinion without, the 
Government will be able to square its legislative 
schemes with some nicety to the judgment of its sup- 
porters. 
that they may turn out to be anything or nothing. 
The bill for facilitating and cheapening the transfer 
of land is the bill of last session modified, we must sup- 
pose, and as such not likely to be rejected a second 
time. ‘There should be little difficulty about diminish- 
ing the cost and trouble of private legislation for Scot- 
land, while The 
commission to report upon the best means of improving 
the lot of poor people in the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland is a laudable commission. ‘To pro- 
vide wholesome accommodation for the soldiers in camp 
and barrack is a simple matter of duty which there can 
be no dispute about. To regulate savings banks and 
friendly societies, to improve procedure in winding up 


Some of those measures are of such a nature 


avoiding the intrusion of jobbery. 


insolvent companies, to secure a more strict applica- 
tion of the sanitary laws,—all this is manifestly useful 
and straightforward business, understood as soon as it 
is announced. Some doubt comes in when we look to 
a Tithes Bill; but yet we know of no reason why that 
most troublesome question should not be disposed of in 
an equitable way, although to be,equitable it must crush 
the hopes of those stern reformers amongst the farmer 
class who aspire to keep part of their rent in their own 
pockets. But when we come to ‘ proposals for increas- 
ing under due financial precaution the number of oc- 
cupying owners in Ireland’; to bills for ‘ extending to 
Ireland the principles of local self-government which have 
already been adopted in England and Scotland, so far as 
they are applicable to that country ; and for improving 
the material well-being of the population in the poorer 
districts °—when, we say, measures like these are pro- 
mised, we learn little till we learn what they are to be. 
By how much is the number of occupying owners to be 
increased? What amount of money is to be paid out 
by the Imperial Treasury for the purpose ? What does 


the Government consider ‘due financial precaution, 
especially as viewed under the light of Mr. Davitt’s 
warning that what we lend is held to be no obligation ? 
Local self-government, like that enjoyed in England 
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and Scotland, but only as far as its principles are ap- 

licable to the Green Isle: then how far are they 
applicable with wisdom and safety? Very different 
answers might be given to that question, and it is 
possible that the answer which the Government would 
be disposed to give to-day will not be that which we 
shall find in the bill itself when it is presented. Only 
this we know, that the first of these proposals is in fact 
borrowed from the most obnoxious part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill, which is being carried out by 
instalments ; that while it is a reward for lawless agita- 
tion it is offensive to economical principle ; and that it 
can only be justified by results which, according to 
Messrs. Parnell and Davitt—(who are very much mas- 
ters of the event)—we are not to look for with any 
confidence. As to the local government proposal, no 
question of principle is involved in that. It is all a 
matter of judgment, in which hazard appears very pro- 
minently indeed, though it is capable of being reduced 
to a minimum. 

In short, the Government programme of legislation 
being before us, we see no further into the prospects of 
the Session than we did before. That, however, is of 
no consequence. It is no hardship to await the de- 
velopment of Ministerial intention; and while it remains 
undeveloped there is time to urge upon the Government 
extreme caution in borrowing principle and experiment 
from Socialistic Radicalism. 





PARTICK. 

ARTICK has remained firm. That tide which 
under the influence of a propitious moon was 
supposed to be flowing in the direction which Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Gladstone’s master wished has some- 
how begun to do something very different. ‘The lunar 
influence is weaker, and if anything at all is to be 
learned from bye-elections the result at Partick proves 
that rash statements about ‘ flowing tides’ and such 
like are worth just about as much as Mr. Parnell’s 
assertions of fact or Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor’s excuses. 
With all three the men of Partick had to deal, and it 
is most satisfactory that with regard to one and all they 
have spoken with no uncertain voice. ‘To those who ex- 
pected a triumph an adverse majority of 219 may mean 
a moral victory—so Sir Charles Tennant in a moment 
of unwonted thoughtlessness described it—but the 
term moral victory applied to a fight of this sort is but 
a Separatist name for a crushing defeat. After all the 
Unionist party has recently experienced at the hands 
of Scottish constituencies, after all the boasting from 
Gladstonians, after all the oratorical effort of Sir 
Charles’s friends, after all the concessions Sir Charles 
‘Tennant made, after all the words Sir Charles Tennant 
ate, after all the promises to which Sir Charles Ten- 
nant stood pledged, the Unionist party has a right to 
he gratified with so pronounced, so substantial, and so 

unanswerable a majority. 

To what extent the result is due to Mr. Parnell 
himself it is difficult to say. But he interposed with a 
number of statements inaccurate even for him, and 
he brought on the unanswerable Mr. T. W. Russell ; so 
that his part is certainly considerable. Still harder 
it is to determine what measure of gratitude is due 
from the Unionist party to Mr. T. P. O'Connor. Sel- 
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dom has any ally proved so pregnant of disaster as 
this gentleman was to Sir Charles Tennant. No cham- 
pion ever wore such loose-jointed armour, and not even 
a British soldier ever fought with weapons so badly 
tempered. He will always be welcomed in Scotland by 
the friends of the Union ; but probably the advisers of 
his party have learned that his place is elsewhere. 

Mr. Parker Smith fought a capital fight, and showed 
by his speeches that he will make a useful member of 
the House of Commons. He laboured under more than 
one disadvantage. His relations with the Orangemen 
were far from satisfactory, and in the west of Scotland 
the Orangemen are very potent political factors. Again, 
to many Tories he appeared to hold the opinions of a 
doctrinary Radical upon subjects of importance con- 
nected with land and labour; and to many more it 
seemed that the large poll which the Conservative can- 
didate—a perfect stranger—secured in 1885 would have 


justified the party in claiming Partick as a seat to be 


fought and won by one of themselves. In this con- 
tention there is a large amount of truth ; and though 
we are far from grudging Mr. Parker Smith his fight 
and his victory, we do not scruple to remark that it 
is time the Scots Conservatives bestirred themselves 
with a view to getting their share of the brunt of that 
coming battle of which Partick is an affair of outposts. 
In spite of the many difficulties of the situation, however, 
Mr. Parker Smith received loyal support from all sec- 
tions of the Unionist party. The Orangemen might 
have fought with more enthusiasm for a Conservative, 
one less Radical would probably have secured a larger 
poll, and the occasional and increasing resentment at 
the enforced abnegation of Tory principles would have 
received no fresh impetus had a Tory been the candi- 
date. But if Mr. Parker Smith will remember that 
there are at least 3500 Tories in Partick, there is no 
reason why he should not prove a satisfactory represen- 
tative even of those who gulped down his Radicalism 
with a shudder ill-disguised. 

Perhaps the real hero of the fray, the true Achilles 
of the hour, is Mr. T. W. Russell. By his admirable 
exposures of Mr. Parnell’s misstatements, his trenchant 
oratory, his clean and logical reasoning, and the infor- 
mation and guidance he afforded as to the actual state 
of affairs in Ireland, he gave the Partick electors a 
clearer issue to decide than has recently been settled 
at a bye-election. The issue was the Union and 
nothing but the Union. Sir Charles Tennant wobbled 
and yielded scandalously to his faddist allies ; but he 
was not Mr. Seymour Keay, and the Partick electors 
are politicians more experienced and better educated 
than those of Moray and Nairn, and the issue was not 
confused. Mr. Balfour’s meeting at Partick last month 
had doubtless also something to do with the result ; 
and it must be an additional satisfaction to him, as it 
is to his rejoicing supporters, that this fresh vote of 
confidence in his policy is founded to some extent on 
personal knowledge of the manner of man he is. 





THE TRIUMPH OF SLANG. 


ITH a certain amount of unseemly modesty, the 

first of Mr. J. S. Farmer's three volumes of Slang 

and its Analogues (London : Watt) contains much capi- 

tal and curious reading. Of course there are omissions ; 
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there are certain essays in the art of being super- 
fluous, also of course; some of the derivations are 
nothing if not fanciful; some of the authorities are 
anything but classic. But on the whole the work is so 
well done that it promises to be the best of its kind in 
modern English. ‘That, it is true, is saying little ; for 
while slang, having become the fashion, has got to be 
almost respectable, its professors, it would seem, are 
rather bent upon clothing it in purple and fine linen 
and concealing its horrid natural quality and its des- 
perate and deplorable function than upon treating it in 
a scientific spirit and seeing that it gets no more favour 
than is its due. In other words, they seem chiefly con- 
cerned to work it up into sumptuous volumes with 
little regard to thoroughness and none to its innate 
capacities, whether social or philological. Mr. Farmer, 
being as it werea pupil of Dr. Murray, has done better 
than his predecessors ; but he has succumbed with the 
rest to the temptation to be splendid, and as he presents 
them the words with which he has to deal—‘ the bad 
characters of language, as some one has called them— 
produce the queerest effect. All their life they have 
been shivering at street corners, or ‘doing time’ in Her 
Majesty's name and the interest of Her Majesty’s lieges, 
or shouting themselves hoarse in haunts where few save 
the Moral Journalist—that fearful and wonderful ex- 
pression of the Zettgeist—rush in and many fear to 
tread ; and here they are as bravely apparelled as you 
please, taking the wall of decent members of society, 
and arrogating an importance and a social interest to 
which in truth they have no sort of right. You think 
in this connection of some seventy of the following of the 
victim of Pigott: the pig-jobbers and attorneys disguised 
—(at so much a week)—as Members of Parliament, and 
talking treason to the Empire and loyalty to the ‘Island 
of Green, as an Irish poet has it, at a weekly wage and 
their board ; and the analogy appears not only complete 
but defensible. Never before were these professional 
patriots so well appointed, never till now have they 
known the A BC of consideration and regard; and never 
before have these ruffians of speech, these blackguards 
of the word, experienced anything but the familiarity 
which is worse than contempt, the life that is legal— 
and moral—death. The result is that this is the age 
of rehabilitation or it is nothing: is, in other words, 
the age of the Parnellite M.P. and the slang diction- 
ary at so many guineas per copy. And perhaps the 
latter is the better feature of the two. 

Slang, indeed, is only the expression of what is ‘ sus- 
pect’ in life: of that, at any rate, which they who 
refuse to ‘conform’ affect to regard as the only pos- 
sible rival to the respectable Ideal, the Ideal from 
which these islands have been trailing off—now with an 
inspiration of superstition which belated them for 
Heaven knows how long ; now in bursts of revolt which 
meant salvation at the moment and a chance for the 
questioning or Protestant instinct, the instinct em- 
bodied now in Luthers and Erasmuses and now in Jean- 
Jacqueses and in Members for Newcastle. And there 
is slang and slang; for slang is only another word for 
‘shop, and on shop and shoppiness the race exists, to 
serve the turn of shoppiness and shop the round world 
spins. Slang, that is, is a necessity of life for every- 
body: for the most capable and the most convinced 
of Irish Secretaries as the addle-headed and the least 
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possible of Home Rulers, the leader-writer in United 
Ireland and the half-educated amateur who can accept 
the sculptor of the Parthenon and the painter of 
The Wheel of Fortune with equal gusto, and would 
girdle (an if he might) what remains of Athens with 
the railings of Hyde Park. Every class existing has 
its slang. The thief has his and makes but little use 
of it ; and the promoter has his and contrives to live 
on it. 
of Newnham, the sweet 
hair makes Girton—or ot 


The chorister has her’s, and so has the scholar 


girl-graduate whose golden 
ight to make it—as tolerable 
as Oxbridge and Camford themselves. ‘ Students, sol- 
diers, pale mechanics,’ says Longfellow, ‘all have sung 
them’; and in the same way, in discoursing of slang, one 
might remark that purists, asthetes, stark tragedians 
all have talked it. More than that, they have talked 
it so consistently that it is by way of being rehabili- 
tated and even ‘made an honest woman of’ among 
those modes of expression to which the human mind is 
Who talks shop talks slang ; 
and in this respect Sir William Harcourt is as great a 
master as the unhappy Mr. William Sikes—* now lan- 


of necessity rest ricted. 


guishing in Dartmoor.” ‘The old heroic time of slang 
has passed, it is true; for the Burglar is no longer the 
demigod he was in the brave days of Jack Sheppard and 
Pelham, while the Highwayman in excelsis has passed 
with Rookwood and Paul Clifford. But not for that 
has slang declined and fallen off. Rather have these 
heroic rascals imposed themselves upon the society which 
came after them; until slang is a necessity of life, 
and Girton deals with Newnham in just such a lingo 
as, mutatis mutandis, ‘Yom King, the Lewis Morris of 
the high-toby splice, might have employed to work 
out his ideas concerning life and time to the illustrious 
Richard ‘Turpin: Turpin who ‘ flashed the muzzle’ to 
such an extent—who was such a premonition of the 
French Revolution and its apologists and devotees— 
that he was hanged at York Castle and made the hero 
of a novel by the lamented Harrison Ainsworth. 





WHOM TO HANG ? 


7 ECENCY and common sense alike require that we 

should wait for the publication of the Admiralty 
report and the evidence to the coroner’s jury before 
we express any opinion as to the immediate cause of 
the miserable disaster in the port stokehold of H.M.s. 
Barracouta. When the report appears and the wit- 
nesses have deponed, we may perhaps learn whether it 
was ‘ the sudden expansion and contraction of the tube- 
plates’ of the boiler which let the water out, and so 
drove the flames into the stokehold ; perhaps, too, we 
may learn why the tube-plates suddenly expanded and 
contracted. 
facts in this business which require no explanation to 
be abundantly significant. ‘Three 
happened to H.M.S. Barracouta in succession, On 
her first trial her steering-gear broke down, and shi 


In the meantime there are certain patent 


accidents have 


nearly ran into a schooner and had to be brought back 
to Sheerness. It took the dockyard people about a 
week’s work, day and night, to get this put into shape. 
On her second trial, on Thursday of last week, the 
joints of her cylinder cover leaked. It was a trifling 


defect, but it stopped the trial for that day. On Friday 
week came the third try, and then the accident we know 
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of happened off Margate. Now H.M.S. Barracouta lies 
alongside the mast shears in the steam basin of Sheer- 
ness Dockyard, and for the time being she represents so 
much raw material for inquiry. 

It is, we venture to assert, quite safe to point one 
moral by the help of this tale, and that without wait- 
ing for inquiries of any sort. A deal of bad work has 
been done on H.M.S. Barracouta. Who has done it, 
how he did it, why he did it, why and how he was 
allowed to do it —(perhaps ‘they’ would be better 
here than ‘ he *)—are questions which we may put aside 
for the present. The main and scandalous fact is quite 
patent enough without any answer to these. The 
yersons who are responsible for the Barracouta have 
supplied the nation with a bad ship—a ship which 
breaks down in three successive trials, none of which 
If this is 
not matter for inquiry of other than the departmental 
kind we do not know what can be. Even if the acci- 
dent stood alone it would be serious enough ; but it is 
so far from being solitary that it is one of quite a 
serics of pieces of news of much the same kind, though 
of varying gravity. Let us take only one instance, 
the story of H.M.S. Barham. 
She has been designed, we 


so much as pretends to have been severe. 


Here is a cruiser which 
was to have been a model. 
suppose, not without an effort at thought, and con- 
structed not wholly without a show of supervision. She 
is launched and towed into the steam basin at Ports- 
mouth to be finished, and there she lies, an imposing 
object, pointed out to the visitor as a ship that is to 
redeem the character of the Admiralty after all its 
failures with the ‘M° class and the ‘Sharpshooters.’ 
No sooner is she near completion than it is dis- 
covered that this carefully thought-out vessel, this 
model cruiser, has been built in such a flimsy fashion 
that her engines would infallibly rattle her to pieces. 
Her plates are so thin that they will hardly hold the 
rivets, and her skeleton is ridiculously inadequate. — It 
is necessary to go to work and strengthen her from 
stem to stern. In short, she is a glaring example of 
And this is Admiralty 
work: this is what we get after all our reforms, after all 


ignominious miscalculation. 


our creation of new places, appointment of new offi- 
cials, and provision of fresh salaries! Are we to take 
it for granted, then, that sane work can no longer be 
done for the nation in its own yards? Really it begins 
to look as if this were much the result we shall have to 
arrive at unless a serious effort is made in time. 





THE FREE CHURCH PICKLE. 


TPVUE action of the ministers and elders met at Glas- 

gow to consider the theology of Professors Dods 
and Bruce is described as self-contradictory. By taking 
out of the writings incriminated passages which they 
consider to be objectionable, and founding a Report 
and a Conference upon these, they in effect incrimi- 
nate those theological teachers, and yet by expressing 
a hope that adequate explanations may be forthcoming 
they admit something more than the possibility of in- 
nocence. But the very sancta simplicitas which is the 
note of the Glasgow meeting increases its importance. 
Dr. Bonar and the men who are associated with him 
are no vulgar or fanatical heresy-hunters. ‘They may 
not be profound theologians or experts according to 
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the Tiibingen standard ; but that they are deeply at- 
tached to the Church, and would regard a secession 
from it as a very great calamity is beyond all possibility 
of doubt. If the erudition and the critical skill of 
Dr. Dods and Dr. Bruce can still be saved to their 
common Church, consistently with the conservation of 
the permanent interests of truth and honour, their de- 
light will certainly be great. 

After this week’s meeting it can no longer be main- 
tained that the alarm which has been occasioned in 
the Free Church by the published writings of Drs. 
Dods and Bruce is confined to the Highlands. The 
Presbytery of Meigle, which has already given forth a 
sound on the subject which if it cannot be described 
as not uncertain is still essentially inimical to the two 
Professors, is a Lowland court, but its latitude is not 
quite so unmistakably Lowland as that of Glasgow. 
It is incredible, indeed, that the unthinking if not un- 
conscious traditionalism of the straitest of Scottish Pres- 
byterian communions should not be, to say the very 
least, startled by certain of the published statements of 
its own accredited teachers. What, for example, can 
Dryden's 

‘ Unletter’d Christian, who believes in gross, 

Plods on to Heaven, and ne’er is at a loss,’ 
think of such a declaration as this by Dr. Dods: 
‘We must not too hastily conclude that even a 
belief in Christ’s Divinity is essential to the true 
Christian’? or of such an interrogation as Dr. 
Bruce’s ‘It may be doubtful whether a real know- 
ledge of the historical Christ be now possible’? 
Such expressions may be capable of an explanation 
that will satisfy the peers and judges of the profes- 
sors; but how startling must they seem to laymen 
who have been accustomed to believe that disbelief in 
the Trinity was an absolute disqualification for heaven, 
and that the four Gospels are altogether accurate and 
verbally inspired! At all events, the laity of the Free 
Church cannot be quietly ignored in this matter. We 
have no wish to help on a heresy-hunt—the most 
unlovely sport that even Scotland in her least civi- 
lised days ever indulged in; but it is quite reasonable 
that even the most ignorant of the members of 
the Free Church should ask what is the attitude of 
their accredited teachers and professors towards the 
creed which on entering the ministry they solemnly 
subscribe. They are perfectly entitled to demand that 
if their standards are to be modified the modification 
shall be accomplished openly, and shall not be the result 
of a process of theological if not moral sapping and 
mining. 

The ominous word ‘secession’ was freely used at 
Monday’s meeting in Glasgow. It has indeed been 
raised before, when the final crisis was reached in the 
negotiations for union between the Free and the United 
Presbyterian Churches. But a disruption over a doc- 
trinal issue would be more fatal and far-reaching 
in its consequences than a disruption occasioned by a 
merely ecclesiastical difference. It is averred that the 
vast majority both of the laity and of the clergy of the 
Free Church, and more especially of the younger men, 
are heart and soul with Professors Dods and Bruce, and 
are adherents of what is very pompously styled The 
New Theology. Indeed, we are asked to believe that 
there will be no‘ wobbling’ a second time on the part of 
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Professor Dods, and that even the inscrutable and un- 
certain diplomatist who guides the destinies of the 
Free Church has made up his mind to stand by Pro- 
fessor Bruce though he did throw Mr. Robertson Smith 
to the wolves of hyper-orthodoxy. ‘These things may 
be; wherever Dr. Rainy is concerned, seeing must be 
believing. But even the triumph of the majority would 
be followed by a secession of those who take the lead 
of Dr. Bonar and Mr. Macaskill, and who will prove 
vastly more numerous than is now believed. 

Of all living leaders of parties, ecclesiastical or 
political, Dr. Rainy is the most to be pitied. He set 
his heart on Disestablishment; but he was thwarted 
for a time by the views of Mr. Gladstone and the exi- 
gencies of the Liberal Party; and Mr. Gladstone has now 
ranged himself on the side of the Free Church leader. 
It is the most shameless case of Do ut des in recent 
history : without the consent of Scotland Disestablish- 
ment is to be given in exchange for Home Rule; but 
both politicians seem to have been of the opinion that 
it would serve. And now crops up this Dods-Bruce 
controversy, which, however it end, must keep the Dis- 
establishment agitation in the background for many 
a day and year. What will be left to Dr. Rainy but 
to turn his back to the wall, borrow the despair of 
Burke, and exclaim: ‘ There is no euthanasia for the 
Free Church Constitution !” 


WHO KNOWS? 





HE excitement into which Germany was thrown by 

the publication of the Emperor's rescripts in favour 

of Socialist experiment—(the Socialists themselves he 
lately declared himself capable of shooting down, ac- 
cording to published report)—has already subsided. 
Strangely enough, the appearance of these documents 
in print was received with unquestioning delight all 
over the country, except, perhaps, in the most secret 
places of Socialism. If Germany were Russia, and its 
Emperor the Czar, this might have been understood. 
There is a strong feeling for politics in many parts of 
Russia, but not much political education; and the 
belief still lingers that the Little Father who sits upon 
the throne is a bit of a demigod who could fill every 
house with plenty if in his wisdom he thought good to 
speak the word of command. We are not accustomed 
to think of the Germans as so ill-furnished with the 
rudiments of political knowledge or, much as they may 
esteem their Emperor, as ready to believe him gifted 
with a truly supernatural ability. But if we were 
right in drawing this distinction between the Germans 
and their Slavonic neighbours, how are we to explain 
the general joy with which these rescripts of his were 
greeted? One would have thought that at the very 
first glance the utter futility of them, the sheer impos- 
sibility of carrying out the Imperial ideas, would have 
struck a sufficient number of Germans to leaven the rest 
with sobriety. However, it is acknowledged to be a slow 
though a brave, a hardy, and a thoughtful people. In 
two days what should have been plain in two minutes 
became suspected; in three or four the Emperor's 
projects were viewed with a silent interest and a melan- 
choly as blessings that seemed for a moment heaven- 
descended and alive, and then were seen to be mere 
phantasies. 
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What the Emperor meant by issuing these decrees, 
what design he had in their publication, whether he 
really believed himself capable of the impossible, is sti]] 
a mystery. It is said very positively by various well- 
informed correspondents that Prince Bismarck was no 
stranger to their production ; and that he was so far 
from discountenancing them, that they appeared with 
his entire concurrence. If so, then they had a purpose, 
hitherto undisclosed, which yet could not be their 
apparent purpose, unless we are to believe the great 
Chancellor wearied out of his wits. We do indeed hear 
that formal application has been made to the Austrian 
and Italian Governments to assist at the Conference 
proposed by the German Emperor. Moreover, it is said 
that these Governments have assented to the invitation. 
But we are asked too much if we are asked to believe 
that they have done so with the faintest expectation 
that the objects to be set before the Conference (if it 
ever meets) are capable of attainment. Perhaps we 
shall learn what the real design is when the Emperor's 
scheme becomes palpably abortive ; and of course it is 
quite conceivable that a scheme like this might be 
planned as a precursor to other proposals for which 
its foreseen failure would give plausible occasion. 

All this, however, is mere guess-work, and unprofit- 
able guess-work too. But there are some certainties in 
the matter which are far from inconsiderable. The Em- 
peror has given a sanction and an impetus to a variety of 
doctrine which has hitherto been proclaimed fatal to 
order in the State,and has strengthened the hands of men 
who are truly a danger toit. It is hazardous to prophesy, 
but it does not seem to us in the least degree likely that 
if the rescripts were, alone or amongst other things, an 
electioneering dodge, they will have the effect of keep- 
ing a greater number of Red Socialists out of the next 
Parliament. On the contrary, these will probably be 
returned more freely ; for has not the young sovereign 
been called the ‘ Socialist King’? And are not the 
people authorised to give their votes to men who mean 
what the Emperor means? And if the Socialists do 
form a larger body in the Reichstag, how is the Govern- 
ment to satisfy them ? 
forth ? These the Socialists suspect and despise ; and 
they know well that what they would take if they could, 
neither he nor his Government can grant. However, 
we are yet at the beginning of a movement which 
may develop in various ways, though we can_ sce 
none at present that the Emperor will have any reason 
to rejoice in, or his neighbours either, in the long run. 


By insurance laws, and so 





A GLADSTONIAN SOLILOQUY. 


HANK goodness ! the Session has opened at last— 
There is rest for the orator’s throat : 
We return to our seats from the toils that are past 
And our silent mechanical vote. 


Farewell to those platforms where eminent men 
Instruct their constituents how 

Home Rule for the Celt, though a paradox Then, 
Is an axiom immutable Now ; 


Where we’ve posed as the champions of Property’s law, 
Yet explained that we never have meant 

*Twixt Meum and TJ'uum distinctions to draw 

In respect of an Irishman’s rent ! 








So eo RITE RARE 
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We have striven to show (as our Leader has done 
In many remarkable ways) 

‘That while actions illegal we censure and shun, 
‘ Extra-legal ° we sanction and praise ; 


We have shown (as we hope that the public discerns, 
Though at times it was hard to explain) 

Why we censure the methods of Tillett and Burns 
And approve of the Plan of Campaign ; 


And how, on occasions when tyrants compel 
Recourse to the boycotter’s arts, 

The breaking of Heads is a mere bagatelle 
When it leads to the union of Hearts. 


But the battle is o'er—we may slumber once more 
On the laurels (if any) we "ve won : 
Let our leaders discourse till they make themselves 
hoarse— 
Thank goodness! the Session’s begun ! 


THE POST OFFICE SURPLUS. 


I it better to be a king and dream all night you are 

a beggar, or a beggar yet a king in all your 
dreams? By this time Mr. Goschen has learned to 
vary the old riddle and ask himself if he should meet 
a deficit half-way by the simplest means or if he should 
defend a surplus. ‘The fact is, the time has come for 
him to satisfy the Post Office reformers at some cost to 
his peace of mind if not to the public purse. His 
Bath declaration must be set on one side, or supple- 
mented, to say the least of it. It does not appear that 
any necessary reform will be costly : nay, that it will not 
speedily pay its way—more speedily, indeed, than in Sir 
Rowland Hill's day when the thing was new. But the 
Treasury must be prepared to run certain risks, and 
possibly to suffer somewhat for a time. 

In any comprehensive scheme of postal reform three 
points must be kept in view. ‘Two the Treasury must 
yield with a good grace; the thirdj might almost be 
left to Sir Arthur Blackwood, who appears to have be- 
come ashamed of his department since he was brought 
face to face with postal magnates abroad. ~And first 
the ‘Treasury must relax its clutch on the Postmaster- 
General’s throat. Few advocates of change appear to 
realise that St. Martin’s-le-Grand is literally suffocated 
by the control of the Inland Revenue. If the guileless 
leader-writer of T'he Times would look into the evi- 
dence before a recent committee of investigation into 
the affairs of the Revenue Departments, he would 
find that scepticism on this point is belated, to say the 
least. He would find, too, that a badly needed sanitary 
filter cannot be supplied to a provincial post office with- 
out the consent of the Inland Revenue people ; and so 
with door-handles, Chubb locks, and other necessities 
of office life, some of them refused after months’ of 
minute-writing and correspondence. All that has to 
be changed. The Post Office will be placed on the 
same footing as the Admiralty or the War Office. 
When its estimates are passed, its administration will 
be freed from irresponsible meddling; and whether 
money is saved or lost to the Treasury by the change 
will depend absolutely on the man in charge. The 
next point is to revise the subsidies now granted to 
steamship companies, nominally for the use of the Post 
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Office, after careful debate. In nine cases out of ten, 
it is certain that if the Post Office were to make all 
future contracts for the sea transport of mails—espe- 
cially the American and Australasian—no subsidies 
would be required. In the notorious case of the P. 
and O. Line nothing in the way of speed has been 
gained by subsidies; and if these are expedient for 
political or naval reasons, the thing should be openly 
confessed and accounted for without detriment to the 
postal service. Mr. Raikes unconsciously said the 
last word on the point when he quoted the well-known 
maxim that the distance travelled is almost an infini- 
tesimal element in the cost of the transmission of a 
letter. In all cases sea transport is cheaper by far 
than land transport ; and the exceptions he attempted 
to establish are quite on a level with his applications 
of the ‘duodenary’ or ‘ denary’ scale. 

Our third point concerns the administration of the 
Post Office itself. At its next Jubilee Banquet no 
candid guest, it may be hoped, will dare to hint that 
the Department has been guilty on occasion of being 
‘niggardly, narrow-minded, and grasping. That was 
rather strong language; but the modern habit is to 
expect a big business concern to be carried on in a 
broad, simple way. If the Londoner, for instance, is 
ever angry, it is when he has to pay twopence instead 
of a penny to a so-called ‘ pirate “bus.’ And in the 
same way he does not think the objections to foolish 
and intricate Post Office tariffs petty: he reserves that 
epithet for the official person who rejoices in adminis- 
tering known rules and dislikes the trouble of mend- 
ing them: What is hoped and expected is that the 
Unionists will deal with this practical and popular 
reform themselves, and forget to bequeathe it to the 
Socialists. When Mr. Raikes is removed to another 
sphere there are many office-seekers who might be 
trusted to see the thing through. As for Royal Com- 
missions, what could they do? Nobody wants one, 
unless the agitators below the gangway eager for an- 
other spell of self-advertisement. For it is a healthy 
sign of public morality—(not yet extinct)—that Mr. 
Henniker Heaton is now scarce mentioned (except by 
himself) in this connection. The fact is, he has no 
claim on such as have noted what some other nations 
have made of Sir Rowland Hill’s idea: in other words, 
on anybody interested in the question. He has been 
diligent in the preparation and preservation of press 
cuttings. That is all. 





FACTS FOR THE PARTY. 


OLONEL HAIG’S appointment was made in Lon- 
don : but there are matters not a few in which 

we Scots Conservatives have been showing ourselves 
altogether wanting in foresight and the true political 
instinct. A case in point—one case in many—is that 
of the Allotments Association. It was started some 
months back ; many leading Conservatives were asked to 
jointhe committee or to becomehonorary vice-presidents; 
and with one consent they refused to have anything to do 
with it. Now, so far ascan be gathered from the printed 
prospectus the objects and the methods of the association 
were thoroughly respectable. It aimed at two classes 
of tenancies: (1) Allotments of three to ten acres for 
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dwellers in rural villages; and (2) holdings of twenty 
to seventy or eighty acres for ploughmen and other farm 
servants in circumstances that would enable them to 
occupy such holdings at a profit. Again, the Associa- 
tion, ‘ besides seeking to stimulate the rural populace 
to habits of greater thrift by putting before them the 
prospect of becoming occupiers or owners of land, also 
intend to encourage them to give more attention to 
the cleanliness, order, and decoration of their homes.’ 
Such was the Allotments Association, and there is 
none can say that, though humble in itself, it was 
unworthy a trial. The sequel is instructive. ‘The 
Association did not seem likely to accomplish any 
great social revolution ; it was modestly conceived, and 
financially it only aimed at paying its way; it could 
offer no such economic attractions as a Brewery Com- 
pany (Limited); yet it was taken up by nearly all 
the Scottish Gladstonian M.P.’s invited at the same 
time as their Conservative colleagues. ‘The result is 
that there is a possibility, if not a certainty, that it will 
be made to speak with not the voice of its prospectus 
but the tongue of Dr. Clark. In other words, it has 
been captured by the Separatists; and if they are scru- 
pulous as to the use they make of their capture, why, 
then is history of no avail and experience the falsest 
guide of all. In any case, even if Dr. Clark and all the 
political cheapjacks refrain from making it a cart where- 
from to cry their wares, it is impossible to conceive 
of villagers benefited by its action not considering 
its organisers with gratitude and respect, or failing 
to reflect that there is not a single Conservative 
them. 
been simply a patriotic benefit society allowed to 
become a platform for the dissemination of whatever 
is objectionable in the Gladstonian policy and the 
popularisation of whatever is least in consonance with 
the Conservative thesis: simply, too, because the Scots 
Conservatives were too lazy or too stupid—or both—to 
care to be interested in the matter. Probably there 
will be no weeping among angels, for ‘God helps them 


among Here, in fact, is what might have 


that help themselves’; but assuredly there will be 
rejoicing among Separatists, and none can take them 
to task for their joy. 

To go further were to ‘ pessimise ’ and to dishearten. 
But there is yet another blunder which, not being irre- 
parable, may well be discussed at this time and in this 
place. In several constituencies where the labour 
vote is paramount it is proposed to produce as Con- 
servative candidates at next general election a number 
of young men who are not employers of labour, have 
no experience of the practical conditions of the labour- 
ing life, and are inexperienced even in politics—who 
are to be produced, in short, not to win seats but (as 
promising yearlings are) for the fun of a gallop. Now, 
this means one of two things: (1) the seats in ques- 
tion are beyond hope (no Scottish seat should be 
regarded as hopeless, still less the seats in question) ; 
or (2) they are to be merely thrown away. If the 
former be the view of the party advisers, whether 
local or central, then must they be accused and held 
guilty of treason to the Union; if the latter, then 
there is nothing to be said. The wise and practical 
Greek had a wise and practical way of executing his 
defeated generals. Cannot his practice be adapted 


to modern party uses ? 
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MODERN MEN. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN began with the century 

—(he was born in 1801)—and now that it nears its 
close he is with us still. Others have shone more splen- 
didly conspicuous in making its history ; but scarce one has 
impressed it more permanently, none has tinged it with 


a rarer inspiration, none has won from it so much of venera- 
tion and regard. That his admirers have been such men as 
Gordon, Froude, Pusey, Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone 
is but one proof of many how varied and how irresistible 
his influence has been. But he is more than a great 
Englishman, more than one of the master brains of the 
time. In many respects he is typical neither of his age 
nor of his race ; for he is antagonistic to the Zeitgeist as it 
has appeared to him, while his qualities are perhaps too 
universal to be representative. He has none of the 
idiosyncrasies of the genius of Britain—that ‘spirit neither 
of heaven nor hell.’ True, in his work his love of home 
and country is seen glowing again and yet again— 
indeed, is one of his essential characteristics ; yet his 
mind is not the patriot’s but the philosopher's. He 
held that ‘ to rail at society’ is ‘indecorous and unmean- 
ing, but that criticism is true gratitude ; and his famous 
sermon, Wisdom and Innocence, is of a kind to move the 
vulgar to wrath, for its truth is so profound that to the 
illogical it must seem mere immorality. This sermon it 
was that roused the British Lion in the bosom of a popular 
writer ; seduced him—(for his sins)—into public argu- 
ment with an intelligence as rare as Berkeley's and the 
master of a sovereign style ; and thus in some sort made 
him the Great First Cause of the Apologia—to many a 
larger earnest of immortality than the parentage of Amyas 
and Salvation Yeo. 

Weare a practical people, we are wont to think of work 
for its own sake as the fourth of the Cardinal Virtues, the 
sometime Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, is greatly revered 
of us; yet he has never been a man of action but has al- 
ways lived the life contemplative. It is true that he was 
for a short time the brain of a strong religious party ; but 
his principles of dogma and discipline are no longer domi- 
nant in that section of the Church of England which now 
represents the Oxford Movement, and the Littlemore 
Brotherhood, the first since the Reformation, dissolved on 
his secession. Nor have his later foundations been visited 
with any extraordinary meed of success. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of Dublin, whose first rector he was, has altogether 
failed to rise to the level of his reputation ; intellectu- 
ally the Oratories of Birmingham and London have made 
no deep mark on the Catholicism of the century; he 
has helped to build three churches, and they are only 
remarkable for his share in their establishment; no 
pupils of extraordinary eminence are so far the outcome 
of his school. His points of difference with the century 
are such, indeed, as to make all this natural and inevi- 
table. 


what is practically an age of Socialism ; Liberalism is the 


Two may here be noted: he is an Individualist in 


fashionable superstition, and he remains a convinced and 
philosophic anti-Liberal. He renounced the National 
Church and the certainty of her highest and most splendid 
distinctions for a communion at that time hated, dreaded, 
and alien. For one so much at variance with his environ- 
ment success in some departments of human activity was 
on the face of it impossible. Yet, as we know, he is 
revered as none of his contemporaries is revered, and has 
been potent for good with the highest and the humblest 
of them alike. 

Perhaps his secret is mainly literary. As a writer of 


English he has no rival in the present and not many 
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in the past. His work is clean of the labor lima, yet 
his style is an effect of the rarest art. His prose is merely 
inimitable, for what is faultless has no special charac- 
teristics. It is lucid yet not cold; numerous with dig- 
nity; eloquent yet exact; so flexible as to make you 
wonder at its range, and withal so fraught with the 
very spirit of form as to make you despair of its secret ; 
abounding in modes yet uniform in excellence ; so charged 
with things felicitous as to be itself an immense felicity ; 
so thoroughly informed with the technical inspiration that 
the sense of mechanism is lost in it, and you think of it 
as not an effect of conscious art but a result of unconscious 
Nature—as of ‘ waters on a starry night’ or the magic of 
‘the high-riding, virgin moon.’ One of its master quali- 
ties is complete expressiveness, but that, as you know, is 
mainly due to the fact that it is the expression of a com- 
plete intelligence : you understand him because he under- 
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tiousness has secured him from the influence of his own 
will. ‘The attraction exerted by unconscious holiness 
is of an urgent and irresistible nature,’ he says; and his 
life and influence best prove his words. The rationalistic 
and materialistic school of thought, of which the French 
Revolution was the apotheosis in action, resulted in a 
counter-revolution in the direction of idealism. Of thisy 


philosophy—unknown in England until Coleridge and” 


Kant—the chief exponent is Cardinal Newman. Butler's 
thesis—that probability is the guide of life—was the 
groundwork of his reasoning. His belief is the firmer 
because of the pure scepticism of his mind : that scepti- 
cism of which liberalism in thought is the mere parody. 
On this basis was grounded an absolute acceptance of 
dogma. The necessity for combating anti-dogmatism and 
liberalism of thought threw him into the High Church 
party at Oxford. He had not the leader’s turn of mind, 


stands himself, exactly as you puzzle over Browning—{if—mor had he any leanings towards leadership; and he 


you ever do puzzle over Browning)—because Browning 
never realised what he wanted to be at. And here is 
yet another point of difference between His Eminence 
and the race. We abound in the raw material of art, but 
we are not too often artists; we rejoice in the mystery of 
incompleteness, we are devoted to suggestiveness, we had 
far rather hint than express, we like our poets to be riddle- 
mongers, and willingly adore that picture which is also an 
acrostic. In this sense Cardinal Newman is as little a 
representative Englishman as Browning was assiduously 
He thinks so clearly that 
At the same time 
his expression has the majesty that comes of perfect art 


a representative Methodist. 
he utters his thought to perfection. 


in union with a personality of singular simplicity and 


strength. ‘This for his prose. In verse he is far less for- 
tunate. It is admirable rhetoric; it is nobly conceived 


and as nobly conveyed ; it is profound, illuminative, stimu- 
lating, suggestive ; here and there it is even poetry. But 
it is not by the Dream of Gerontius that Cardinal Newman 
will live—though Gordon loved it well enough to make it 
his book of books. 
an artist in prose that he will survive while English is 


He is an artist in prose, and it is as 


English and men are capable of taking pleasure in the 
use of a great and glorious instrument. 

His personal influence is none the less vast because, 
being an influence affecting rather individuals than the 
Its de- 
tails can be little known until the biographies of his con- 
But there 
are descriptions of his wonderful quickness of sympathy, 


masses, it has never been completely apparent. 
temporaries and followers have been written. 


the exquisite intuition with which he apprehends the dif- 
ficulties of other minds impossible to his own, and the 
charity with which he visits faults of which himself is in- 
capable. It is in this personal influence that his peculiar 
power resides. The range of it he has enlarged by laying 
bare the workings of his own mind in perhaps the noblest 
Like its pre- 
decessor, and unlike the psychology of Jean-Jacques, the 


; , , aoe 
essay in autobiography since Augustine’s. 


Apologia is a confession of conscience and not a reflex of 
self. It is the translation into literature of the personal 
attraction its author has always exercised over the minds 
of educated men. 

It was in the Evangelical School that his earliest be- 
liefs were formed ; and some of these have remained with 
him until this day. He conceived ‘two, and two only, 
absolute and luminously self-evident beings,’ himself and 
his Creator; and this conception has been the basis of 
his morality. He has never sought nor planned special 
courses of action ; he has chosen such as seemed to tend 
at the moment to the unalterable ideal of Right. His 
philosophic quality of mind has saved him from the 
fetters of a pedantic ideal, and his uncommon conscien- 


undertook the Tracts for the Times as a conscientious pro- 
test against the liberalising of the Church. His seces- 
sion from the Establishment was of vast importance socially 
and politically. Disraeli and the Young England party 
had no hope of success without religion, and Disraeli at 
least regarded the event as ‘a blow to the Church of 
England under which she still reels’; while he that was 
once Disraeli’s rival and is now the lieutenant of a profes- 
sional agitator has recorded as his view that Newman’s 
secession ‘has never yet been estimated among us at any- 
thing like the full amount of its calamitous importance.’ 
And in truth the gain to the Catholic Church was inealeul- 
able. 

The power of great preachers is often most potent be- 
tween forty and fifty ; but it is a fact that Newman’s finest 
He has 


never been an orator, but has always read his sermons 


sermons were written before the former term. 


with little vocal inflection and no commentary of action. 
He has a great love of music (he is himself a violinist of 
no mean accomplishment and of great persuasiveness) and 
his chosen among musicians is Beethoven. Summoned to 
tome in 1879 to receive the cardinal’s hat, by a special 
grace he was permitted to choose his place of residence, 
and he returned to his Oratory at Birmingham. Ad cor 
cor loquitur was the motto he chose on his elevation, and 
it is no bad commentary on his life. ‘ ‘The men commonly 
held in popular estimation are greatest at a distance— 
they become small as they are approached; but the 
attraction exerted by unconscious holiness is of an urgent 


and irresistible nature.’ 





PAINT IN GLASGOW. 

A S usual the Exhibition at the Glasgow Institute is 
+ compounded of strangely assorted elements. There 
is a pleasing selection of work already shown in London ; 
but of the productions of Messrs. Long, Sant, and Pettie 
it is enough to say that they have profited nothing by 
their journey north. The old-fashioned Scottish School 
may still be studied in the canvases, tremulous with 
bleat, of Messrs. Tom M‘Ewan, Faed, and others. On 
every wall there is proof positive that the studio land- 
scape is being produced with unabated energy. Fortu- 
nately, however, there exists in Glasgow a group of artists 
not content to accept the methods and exaggerate the 
vices of their sentimental-anecdotic predecessors. It is 
in the works of the Scoto-French School that the real in- 
terest of the Exhibition lies. The stand made by Messrs. 
Guthrie, Roche, Paterson, Henry, and the rest is definite 
There is none of these painters who 
From the first they have kept the 
They have never been in 


and encouraging. 
is disloyal to his ideal. 
best models before their eyes. 
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error as to the end and purpose of their art. Decoration, 
not statistics, has been their aim. Style they have, and 
some at least are by no means without a sense of colour. 
But hitherto timidity or lack of originality has stood in 
the way of achievement, and the school has yet to pro- 
duce a master. At the same time there is every ground 
for hope. It is only from a school that any advance must 
be expected. The young artists of Glasgow have learned to 
handle their medium; they are conscious of the saving grace 
of style ; and when one of them discovers that he has some- 
thing new to say in paint he will not be baulked of his 
message—(as Rossetti and so many men of imperfect genius 
have been)—by helpless incapacity to express his meaning. 
And it is not only in the canvases of the leaders of the 
school that you may note the value of a sound conven- 
tion. Such as have been inspired by the best of modern 
art reach a singularly high level. Their work is not great; 
but when you reflect what it would have been but for 
their sense of style, you realise that there is salvation even 
for the mechanic in the intelligent obedience to a healthy 
tradition. 

An opportunity is afforded by the present Exhibition 
to contrast the achievement of the self-styled ‘ London 
Impressionists ’ with what has been accomplished by their 
Mr. Sickert and his friends are adepts 
in advertising, and have attained a notoriety happily de- 
nied the Scoto-French. But the superiority of the latter 
is established beyond doubt, though they have never set 
themselves on a level with Velasquez. The prophet of 
the London experimentalists is Monet, and most of them 


rivals in Glasgow. 


have striven to mimic his unpleasant colour as well as his 
breadth of handling and his sense of the open air. The 
Scottish Impressionists, however, have never sold them- 
selves to the devils of Pink and Purple, and their work 
in consequence is not an outrage on the colour sense. The 
most challenging canvas in the Exhibition is Mr. Henry’s 
Galloway Landscape. Painted with uncommon strength and 
courage, it is still not quite a success. Its cleverness 
is conspicuous, and it is impossible to shut your eyes to 
It is at 
any rate a daring experiment, and the painter’s next 
Mr. Hornel’s Winter 
Fuel may be fitly compared to the Galloway Landscape 
This painter, too, is a fearless Impressionist. He has 
learned much from Monet, but has had the refinement to 


its originality of colour and treatment ; but—! 


essay will be awaited with interest. 


adopt a restrained scheme of colour, and has carried out 
his intention with considerable success. 

Mr. Lavery has never done anything half as good as his 
Ariadne, which is quietly harmonious in tone and has an 
admirable grace of pose. Mr. James Guthrie’s big eques- 
trian portrait is an artistic failure : the difficulty of the per- 
formance was immense, and has not been overcome ; nor 
is the painter's method suited to works on so vast a scale; 
he is seen to better advantage in his less ambitious pic- 
tures. Both Mr. Roche and Mr. Paterson might well have 
done better: they remain precisely where they were last 
year; of style and intelligence they have no lack, but 
with all their experimenting they have not yet discovered 
their real métier. Still, whatever their limitations, a sense 
of their medium has preserved them from the juggling 
vulgarity which has won an unenviable popularity for the 
work of Mr. David Murray. That gentleman’s The Moat 
Farm is clever enough, but it is not a picture : it is a restless 
arrangement of twisted, gibbering forms flung together 
without regard to harmony of colour, tone, or line ; its 
parts bear no relation to each other; it might be cut into 


two or four, and no violence would be done upon either 
The British public is 
shy of art but delights in hard, positive slabs of pseudo- 
realism, and Mr. Murray is lucky enough to have hit upon 


composition or colour scheme. 
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a game which precisely suits it; and verily, though his 
art perisheth, he has his reward. Mr. Arthur Melville’s 
name is absent from the catalogue; but the Glasgow 
School is well represented, and, in addition to those already 
mentioned, Messrs. Corsan Morton, John Lawson, Murray 
Reid, Archibald Kay, and W. M‘Bride exhibit work that 
is touched with style and refinement. All concerned for 
the future of British art will watch the development of 
the Scoto-French School with interest ; for if the last 
decade of our century is to produce a master, will he not 
come from either Glasgow or Newlyn? And _ in style, 
vitality, the essentials of art, the Cornishmen, though their 
actual achievement has been greater, are far behind these 
Scots. 





THE LATE LYON KING. 


PXHE name of Lyon King, like that of Lord Advocate or 

Moderator of the General, Assembly, has a certain 
picturesque character which makes it popular in Scotland, 
and even saves it from the common irony of the despiser 
of all things specially Scottish. Who was the first has not 
been discovered ; but though he appears on record at the 
coronation of; Robert 11., his name, it may be conjectured, 
was derived from the days when the Scottish William took 
the lion for his seal and received it as his epithet. As 
chief of the heralds of Scotland he is found through the 
period of the Jameses performing diplomatic functions as 
well as presiding over the Court and declaring the Laws 
of Arms. At the close of this period, when his military 
functions had ceased and his diplomatic character was re- 
ceding before the rise of a diplomatic profession, Sir David 
Lyndsay spread his fame through the courts of Europe by 
his accurate heraldry, and through the homes of Scotland 
by the humour and the vigour of his verse. One of his 
successors, Sir James Balfour of Kinnaird, Lyon King of 
Charles 1., less popularly known, did even more for history 
by his collection of manuscript materials, one of the trea- 
sures of the Library of the Advocates in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Seton has noted that half of the twenty Lyon Kings be- 
tween the fifteenth and the nineteenth centuries belonged 
to Fife, a circumstance doubtless due to the frequent 
residence of our kings at Dunfermline and Falkland. 
When the court migrated to London the external im- 
Latterly, like other 
offices, it showed a tendency to become hereditary ; and it 


portance of the Lyon diminished. 


was actually made so in the family of Kinnoull by George 
ut Then the Lyon became a roi fainéant. His office 
was kept alive by his Deputes, several of whom were able 
and learned Advocates or Writers to the Signet, for a 
knowledge of Scots law is indispensable to the perform- 
ance of the duties. It was felt to be time that the Mayor 
of the Palace reigned in his stead ; and Mr. Burnett, who 
had been Depute and performed the duties since 1863, 
was appointed Lyon under the Act of 1867. 

Since then the office has been so filled as to give no 
chance of adverse criticism. Perhaps its genealogical side 
was that which specially attracted Mr. Burnett; and a 
happy choice brought to his aid one who became his life- 
long friend, the late Mr. Robert Stodart—as Lyon Clerk 
Depute the most exact of modern Scottish genealogists 
and an accomplished herald. Under their guidance the 
Lyon Office was a model of accurate heraldry which would 
have won the approval of Nisbet and of such genealogical 
precision as Lord Hailes would have admired. ‘To some 
genealogies are old wives’ tales, and when true are not 
worth telling. The student knows better. The column 
of births, deaths, and marriages—that brief epitome of 


an interesting part of permanent history, as it is of the 
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daily newspaper. Few have the time, still fewer the 
talent, for that minute accuracy which makes an appa- 
rently dry subject, if pursued in a scientific spirit, attrac- 
tive and useful. Mr. Burnett’s labours in Scottish history 
will always be cited as a proof of the importance of the 
habit of exact research even in minutia when transferred 
from the private family to the wider area of national life. 
But though specially interested in genealogical inquiry, 
the late Lyon King had, as was fitting, no equal in the 
knowledge of Scottish and few superiors in that of Eng- 
lish and Continental heraldry. That which has engaged 
the attention of lawyers as learned and as different as 
John Selden and Sir George Mackenzie is sometimes 
reckoned purely artificial and unworthy an enlightened 
age. But the fact is, it has survived chivalry and triumphed 
one democracy. The American Republic is proud of her 
stars and stripes, and her citizens—(as the strange but not 
uncommon case of Mr. Andrew Carnegie has shown)—are 
diligent inquirers into not merely pedigrees but crests, 
mottoes, shields, and all the nice intricacies of blazon. 
Then heraldry is a school of manners and even of morals. 
A herald must be a gentleman in the best sense of that 
hard-run word ; and it has even been said that no true 
herald was ever a bad man. 

That work on the Great Seals of Scotland which the 
late Lyon had begun and almost finished with his usual 
ardour will be edited by the heraldic scholar who is 
now best fitted for the task. The history of his own 
family for the New Spalding Club, for which he had 
largely prepared, must also fall to other hands. But 
the wide and exact knowledge of Scottish history which 
Mr. Burnett possessed will fortunately be preserved 
in the twelve volumes of Exchequer Rolls which 
from 1878, when he succeeded to the editorship of the 
first volume through the death of Dr. John Stuart, till 
within a week of his own he edited with an industry that 
never flagged and an insight not far short of genius. 
His contributions to the period of Scottish history from 
Alexander 11. to James tv., especially to that obscure 


part of it the reign of the first three Jameses, are of 


such value that they can be overlooked by no historian. 
Good as our recent historians have been, Mr. Burnett's 
prefaces, brief yet exhaustive, may be said to have made 
a new history of this period at once possible and neces- 
sary. The part he played in the controversy as to the 
Mar peerage was an example of his spirit and persever- 
ance. That legal ‘comedy of errors’ may be compared 
to the Jacobite cause in miniature, fought not by plots 
or on the battle-field but in Parliament and the Courts, 
and with a more successful issue. It was human right 
against almost overwhelming odds—the pc wer of the 
purse, misapplied learning, and obstinate prejudice ; and 
its success, not yet complete, was largely due to Mr. 
Burnett’s disinterested advocacy. His exact knowledge 
of the descent of the elder Scottish earldoms shattered 
the arguments of Lord Redesdale and the English law 
lords. While history was the more serious business of 
his life, he was gifted with a refined taste, was an excel- 
lent critic of music, and was a good judge of painting. A 
Conservative of the old aristocratic school, he cared little 
for modern politics, and like many gentlemen of north- 
eastern Scotland he was a devoted member of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal branch of the Church Catholic. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh bestowed on him the only distinction 
he ever received, its honorary degree. But, it is fair to 
add, he declined a titular dignity from a natural modesty, 
and possibly because a title might have been an encum- 
brance to the limited income afforded by a life spent in 
public and patriotic employments. 

His loss, irreparable to his friends, is a summons to all 
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students of Scottish history and Scottish heraldry. The 
memory of David Laing, Hill Burton, Joseph Robertson, 
Cosmo Innes, and John Stuart is still green; and Skene 
and Masson, Principal Cunningham and Dr. George Grub, 
still guide and instruct a younger generation. Societies 
like the Scottish Historical and the New Spalding show 
how general is the interest in Scottish history. A wise 
statesmanship would endeavour to create not merely an 
ornamental Lyon King but a Scottish College of Arms 
which in its distinct and separate sphere would supple- 
ment the Historical Department of the Register House. 
Scotland like other small countries requires to husband 
all her resources and to keep alive whatever connects her 
present with her past. The political weather is at pre- 
sent as favourable to such an attempt as twenty years 
ago it was adverse. There could be no better memorial 
to the late Lyon than such a foundation. The materials 
exist ; what is wanted is the quickening spirit. In the 
meantime a worthy successor must be found to Mr. Burnett, 
and the office must not, because of the salary it carries, 
be thrown like a bone to some hungry dog. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PLAY. 
1Il.—I AM THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


DERN my first night, as it is called, I could not de- 

cide whether the audience liked me, for at the 
‘curtains’ they both cheered and hissed, and Gabbitas 
had said that everything depended on how they took the 
curtains. He and Upjohn sat in a box, and so I had only 
the opinion of the company to listen to. I hearkened 
eagerly, but at that time I did not understand stage lan- 
guage as I do now. The comedian said ‘It is going 
famously ’ when he came off left second entrance in Act 1.; 
but that only meant that when he made his entrance 
two men in the pit cried ‘ Bravo, Perkins!’ unanimously. 
Even after I had run a hundred nights Perkins never knew 
what I was all about, for he did not appear in the third 
act, and so neither read that act nor looked at me while 
it was being played. 

Miss Daly thought the first act a complete failure 
because Bembridge spoilt her ‘recep.’ I have met many 
actresses who scarce know whether they are married, but 
never one who could not describe her ‘recep’ in every 
piece in which she has played ; and Daly had trembled 
at the wings lest she should not get one. The audience 
began to cheer when she walked on; but Bembridge, who 
was also on at the time, would not stop her speech to 
let them cheer Daly ; so the reception died still-born, and 
Daly was so angry that she cried and called Bembridge 
a woman. Always when Bembridge had a long speech she 
stopped at the end of it and looked at the audience, and 
the actor whose turn it was to speak next had orders to 
wait until the audience cheered. 

The walking gentleman said I was a ‘sure go’ because 
he got a reception, but the heavy man said the reception 
was meant for him, the audience being confused by the 
other’s make-up, and they both wrote letters about it 
afterwards to the theatrical papers. Another actor who 
thought me splendid was Mr. Pendergast. This was be- 
cause he was cheered by the gallery in the third act, and 
so elated was he that he bowed until Miss Bembridge 
whispered to him that he would be dismissed. Pendergast 
had never been cheered before, but he cried with gratifi- 
cation when he came off, and gave a supper afterwards in 
his own honour. Between the acts he looked through a 
hole in the curtain at the men who cheered him, and 
wondered what they were. Every time he came on now 
he bowed to them, and at the end of each act Bembridge 
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swore at him. Always when Bembridge came off the 
other actors told her they had never seen such superb 
acting in their life, and they roared with delight at her 
comedy scenes and were overcome with emotion at her 
pathos ; but when she was out of hearing they called her 
an old cat. At the end of the acts she always went before 
the curtain and courtesied, and if they called ‘ Daly’ she 
went back and courtesied again. When she had done this 
several times they shouted ‘ Daly!’ fiercely, and hissed, 
and then she said that they were hissing Daly. 

At last the end of my first night came, and now there 
were shouts of ‘ Authors!’ Upjohn wanted to go forward 
and bow, but Gabbitas said it would not be safe, for there 
was an organised clique against him in the pit. There 
was a good deal of hissing when the authors would not 
appear, so Gabbitas told Bembridge to go before the cur- 
tain again and say that the authors were so nervous about 
the audience’s verdict that one of them had fainted, and 
the other was looking after him. Gabbitas told Upjohn 
that this was a good way of touching an audience’s heart ; 
and so it proved, for though the spectators hissed Bem- 
bridge when she went forward again they cheered good- 
naturedly when they heard the authors were so frightened 
at them. 

I was with Upjohn next morning when he went to 
Gabbitas’s chambers to discuss the opinions of the press. 
Upjohn had not slept all night, but we found Gabbitas in 
bed. 

‘There is a splendid notice in the Reporter, Upjohn 
cried. 

‘Not bad,’ said Gabbitas. 

‘I would like to know who wrote it.’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ said Gabbitas, ‘ I wrote it.’ 

Upjohn was astounded to find that Gabbitas knew what 
all the papers said without reading them. 

‘The Telephone of course slates us?’ Gabbitas asked, 
‘and the Mercury? Ithought so. The Plain Speaker is 
also sure to be down on us.’ 

‘But how can you know ?’ 

‘My dear Upjohn, the Mercury man holds aloof from 
dramatists and players, so there is no getting round him. 
Then the Telephone fellow has a spite against Bembridge 
for not accepting a piece by him, and the Plain Speaker 
has a spite against me.’ 

‘The Independent is favourable, however.’ 

‘ Yes, its critic owes me twenty pounds.’ 

‘And the Recorder is quite enthusiastic.’ 

‘I expected that. I buy my overcoats at its critic’s shop.’ 

‘The Roarer is good.’ 

‘Yes, the critic of the Roarer has a new play coming on 
at the Marlowe Theatre next week, and I'll do it for the 
Reporter.’ 

‘The Sun is also favourable.’ 

‘Naturally. The Sux man has now two one-act pieces 
in Bembridge’s hands.’ 

‘The Society Dude gushes about Bembridge.’ 

‘She had him to supper a week ago.’ 

Thus I was more praised than blamed, though in some 
papers I was called hard names, and so was Bembridge. 
On the whole, I think I was not thought much of, but 
Gabbitas said that everything depended on Bembridge 
still. 

‘If she thinks she is a big hit herself,’ he said, ‘ she 
will run the play at a loss for a hundred nights.’ 

‘But our profits will be small,’ Upjohn pointed out, < as 
we are to be paid by a percentage on what is taken at 
the door.’ 

‘Only let her run it a hundred nights,’ said Gabbitas, 
‘and advertise its enormous success, and in time it will 
become an enormous success. The public will come in 
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their thousands and roar over it once they feel certain 
that there will be a chance of their not getting in.’ 

A great many thousands of pounds were lost on me 
during the first months, and Gabbitas and the acting 
managers spent most of their time writing out free admis- 
sions to everybody whose address they knew. They sold 
fifty pounds’ worth of tickets to speculators for five pounds, 
They put boards out at the doors every night saying 
‘ House Full,’ and advertised that seats could be booked 
three months in advance. They got paragraphs into 
papers saying that I would rival Our Boys in popularity, 
and that Gabbitas and Upjohn were making a fortune out 
of me. Gabbitas presented Bembridge with a teapot be- 
cause the piece’s ‘phenomenal’ success was due to her, and 
she presented him with a biscuit-box because it was due 
tohim. After three months the public began to think 
that I really was a success, and then my great days came. 
I ran for another three hundred nights to full houses, and 
then went into the provinces as the extraordinary London 
success. I am in the provinces now, and Upjohn some- 
times comes to see me. He wears a coat that cost fifty 
pounds ; but I don’t like him so well as I used todo. | 
think he is growing very like Gabbitas, who is to be 
knighted, I am told, for his services to the drama. 


WARLOCKS AND WITCHES. 


A BELIEF in the existence of witches formed for cen- 
= turies part of the teaching of the Church. The 
Inquisition was not more eager to stamp out heresy than 
witchcraft. A bull of Pope Innocent vu, issued in 1484, 
fanned the spirit of persecution which throughout the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries sent to the stake thousands 
of victims accused of dealings with the Evil One, alike in 
Italy and France,in Flanders,Germany,and Spain. Learned 
doctors like Aquinas,Gerson,and Bodin buttressed the cruel 
superstition by texts from Scripture and the unanimous 
authority of the Fathers ; while a special form of exorcism 
was added to the ritual. Nor were the Reformed Churches 
more enlightened or more lenient. 
persecution flame out more fiercely than in Puritan Scot- 
land and New England. The delusion died hard. It was 


Nowhere did the 


the waning of the belief in the personality of the Devil, 
the slow growth of a rationalising spirit, that caused 
witches to be regarded as the creations of a diseased 
imagination, of monomania, mental hallucination, and 
hysteria. We may claim for an Englishman the author- 
ship of the first systematic attack upon the belief: the 
famous Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) of Reginald Scot, 
which thirteen years later drove King James vi. into 
polemic hysteria. In 1588 Montaigne pointed out that 
it was rather more easy to believe that our senses should 
deceive us, or that witnesses should lie, than that one 
man should in twelve hours’ time fly with the wind 
from east to west, or that an old woman should whirl 
up a chimney on a broom-stick. But several generations 


passed ere witchcraft was finally driven from the world of 


reality. Sir Thomas Browne, Baxter, Glanvill, Cudworth, 
and John Wesley clung tenaciously to the superstition, the 
last making bold to declare so late as 1768 that to give 
up witchcraft was in effect to give up the Bible. The 
last execution of a witch in Scotland occurred at Dornoch 
in 1722; and even so late as 1730 William Forbes, Pro- 
fessor at Glasgow, could write, in a formal treatise on The 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland: ‘ Witchcraft is that black 
art whereby strange and wonderful things are wrought 
by a power derived from the Devil.’ Indeed, it was not 
till 1736 that the statutes on the subject were repealed 
through the exertions of Mr. Conduit, Alderman Heath- 
cote, and Mr. Crosse; yet we find the Scottish Seceders 
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from the Established Church including in their annual 
Confession of National and Personal Sins (printed in an 
Act of their Associate Presbytery at Edinburgh in 1743), 
‘ the Penal Statutes against Witches having been repealed by 
Parliament, contrary to the express Law of God.’ 

The records of Scottish witchcraft begin early, and the 
horde of witches sent by the Devil against St. Patrick is 
by no means the earliest. The saint fled towards the 
Clyde, leaped into a boat, and made his way to Ireland, 
while his pursuers, unable to cross the stream, hurled after 
him a mighty mass of rock, which fell harmless into the 
sea and formed the rock of Dumbarton. Our old chroniclers 
tell us strange stories of King Duffus, Macbeth, Thomas of 
Ercildoun, Michael Scott of Balwearie, and Lord Soulis of 
Hermitage Castle, the last of whom was boiled to death in 
a cauldron at the Nine Stane Rig for his abominable sor- 
ceries. And famous witches of noble rank were numbered: 
Janet Douglas, Lady of Glamis, executed in 1537 for 
seeking to compass the death of the King; the Countess 
of Huntly, on the unimpeachable testimony of Knox; 
and Catherine Ross, Lady Fowllis, who was tried in 1588 
but acquitted. We are told that the Earl of Gowrie, 
author and victim of the most mysterious of all conspira- 
cies, was much addicted to witchcraft, and that the word 
Tetragrammaton, written in parchment and worn upon 
his person, prevented the blood from flowing even 
after he was dead. It was only natural that the Devil 
should do his worst against so redoubtable an enemy 
as King James vi.; and the most remarkable manifes- 
tation of his power was made in 1590, when Doctor Fian 
and a group of East-Lothian witches, to the number 
of two hundred, mustered at North Berwick to compass 
the drowning of the King on his homeward voyage from 
Denmark with his bride. Fian was put to the most horrible 
tortures in the presence of the King, and made a confes- 
sion, which, however, he immediately afterwards recanted, 
and continued in his denial till his burning in the January 
of 1591. The confession of Agnes Simpson, who was 
implicated in the same case, is among the most remarkable 
on record. She told how, with a hundred other witches, 
she danced along the kirkyard at North Berwick, and how 
the women made their courtesy to the Devil by turning 
six times ‘ widdershins about, while the men, who were but 
six in number, turned nine times. Then John Fian blew 
up the kirk-doors and blew in the lights, which were like 
‘meikle black candles sticking round about the pulpit.’ 
The Devil himself started up in the pulpit like a meikle 
black man, and on his calling the roll every one answered 
‘Here.’ The Devil then preached a sermon, after which 
they rifled the graves, Agnes getting for her share a 
winding-sheet and two joints. In this story we see the 
usual preponderance of women among the victims of 
devilish influence—a fact for which King James furnishes 
a reason: ‘ For as that sex is frailer than man is, so is it 
easier to be intrapped in these grosse snares of the divell, 
as was overwell prooved to be trew by the serpent’s de- 
ceiving of Eve at the beginning, which makes him the 
homelier with that sex sinsyne.’ The reasoning is good, 
but hardly so ingenious as that of Pierre de Lancre, 
who ascribed the sorcery which he found prevalent in 
Labourde at the beginning of the seventeenth century to 
the great use among the Basques of the apple, the fruit 
of transgression. Sprenger, in his famous and infamous 
Malleus Maleficarum, among other interesting etymologies 
explains that femina is derived from fe and minus, be- 
‘ause women have less faith than men. It was easy 
to find proof from the Fathers of the innate depravity 
of women, and the prurient imagination of medizval 
celibacy revelled in fantastic elaborations of the theme. 
The old books on witchcraft teem with details of the com- 
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merce of women, especially such as had beautiful hair, 
with devils who had assumed the forms of men (Incubi) ; 
while female fiends (Succubi) were ever ready to lure the 
unwary monk into breaking his vows to his soul's undo- 
ing. Clarimonde of the sea-green eyes and the locks of 
gold, the vampire of Gautier’s weird and lovely phantasy 
la Morte Amoureuse, would have seemed perfectly natural 
to a medieval writer on witchcraft. Devils were believed 
to have the subtle wickedness to appear in the semblance 
of an anchorite or saint of surpassing piety, and then to 
allow themselves to be surprised in some compromising 
situation in order to ruin his character. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, writing to Baxter in 1659, 
tells a good story of a poor, ignorant woman at Duns to 
whom the Devil gave knowledge beyond her station. She 
was visited once by a northern knight named Forbes and 
the minister of the parish ; but for a time nothing extra- 
ordinary being seen, the minister said in Latin to the 
knight, ‘ Nondum audivimus spiritum loquentem. Presently 
a voice came from the woman’s mouth, ‘Audis loquentem, 
audis loquentem.’ The minister, amazed, and forgetting his 
Latin, took off his hat with the words, ‘ Misereatur Deus 
peccatoris,’ on which the voice out of the woman’s mouth 
corrected his grammar thus: ‘ Dic, peccatricis ; dic, pecca- 


tricis.’ 


THE OLD SCOTS JOURNALIST. 


[ is a popular fashion to bepraise the daily newspapers 

of to-day, and to contrast with them, and very much 
to their advantage, the weekly and twice-a-week sheets of 
fifty or sixty years ago. These panegyrics have unques- 
tionably a solid basis of fact. As records of contemporary 
history the journals which are quite as indispensable as 
the rolls at the breakfast-table are immeasurably superior 
to their predecessors. But there is no gain without an 
off-set of loss. The loss in the present instance cannot be 
better stated than by saying that while the new journals 
are very much more influential and commercially much 
more important than the old, the old journalists—in the 
sense not of reporters but public writers—were much more 
decidedly personalities and even personages than are the 
new. It does not follow, of course, that in ability pure 
and simple the men of the daily papers are inferior to the 
men who spoke to their fellows once or even twice a week. 
They are unfortunate—more or less—in the conditions 
under which they accomplish their work of reading, re- 
flection, and expression. In his day Albany Fonblanque 
was recognised as the first of London journalists. When 
he had ten hours to write an article in, he could and as ¢ 
rule did produce a short essay bristling with Joe Millers 
that sometimes came very near to being Sydney Smiths. 
But conceive him in the office of a modern daily news- 
paper; imagine him asked at midnight to comment on a 
speech delivered only two hours before or an unexpected 
piece of news just received from abroad, and he would 
have been helpless. Yet it is such work that the man 
of the hour must do; and the marvel is that under the 
circumstances in which he finds himself he does it even 
passably. But that he can only do it passably is being 
perceived by the general and uninitiated public. Some 
years ago, when the possibilities of daily newspaper ex- 
pansion began to be perceived, it was confidently pre- 
dicted that before it the more reflective weekly prints 
would go down, simply from their occupation being gone 
This prophecy has been remarkably falsified. The dailies, 
instead of destroying the weeklies, have caused an in- 
creased demand for them. The reason is obvious. Intel- 
ligent talk is all very well on ordinary week-days. But 
on Saturday afternoon—mayhap on Sunday evening— 
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there is still an appetite for reflection, for second thoughts, 
nay, even for style ; and this must be satisfied somehow. 

‘ Admirable disquisitions on social and ethical questions, 

felicities of humour and sportive though trenchant satire, 
delicate illustration and racy anecdote from an inexhaus- 
tible literary erudition, and crystal jets of the purest 
poetry : such things will repay the careful student of The 
Witness file, but can never be known to the general pub- 
lic.’ So with positively parochial effusiveness writes one 
of the editors of Hugh Miller. Miller, although the 
‘stylist’ par excellence of the Free Church in its early days, 
in no wise merited such praise. In intellectual agility, 
in humour, in political sagacity, in what can only be de- 
scribed as newspaper instinct, he was vastly the inferior 
of Alexander Russel. In all probability even Russel, 
with all his sagacity and adaptability, would have felt 
somewhat out of his element in the present-day work 
of present-day newspapers: he would have had no time 
to roll his jocosities like sweet morsels under his 
tongue, or even to draw upon the stores of a remark- 
ably retentive memory for those quotations from old 
speeches with which he was wont to convict political 
opponents of inconsistency out of their own mouths. But 
he was a born journalist, and he had been caught early ; 
and so the first and final rule of all newspaper work, to be 
up to time, was ever present to his mind and dominated 
his professional action. The case with Miller was dif- 
ferent. Mr. Herbert Spencer has described him, on one 
side of his life, as a theologian studying geology. On 
another he was a preacher, doubtless of what he considered 
righteousness, in the editorial chair. Like the preacher, 
he looked to effect rather than to time ; and in conse- 
quence The Witness was in the habit of coming out with an 
article which had already, in The Scotsman’s merriment, 
passed out of sight and out of mind. But that ‘sportive 
though trenchant satire, delicate illustration and racy anec- 
dote from an inexhaustible literary erudition ’ should be 
associated with newspaper writing at all is significant 
enough—is proof positive, indeed, that the halcyon days 
not of Scots journals but of Scots journalists as personal 
forces are past. Then were the times when weekly and 
bi-weekly prints were powers in the land, when daily 
journals were in their infancy, when recess oratory was un- 
known, when the resources of telegraphy had barely been 
tapped. Then Russel flourished, and Miller and James 
Hannay and ‘ Jamie’ Adam of Aberdeen, not to speak of 
innumerable dii minorum gentium. Middle-aged men in Edin- 
burgh—or at all events men who from being middle-aged 
are becoming elderly—must still remember the protracted 
conflict between Russel in The Scotsman and Hannay in 
the Courant : a conflict quite as enjoyable and almost as 
protracted as that other between Russel and Duncan 
M‘Laren. Both papers were in their teething stage as 
dailies, and Russel and Hannay wrestled in the old twice- 
a-week style. Of the two Russel was the superior in 
readiness, in knowledge of modern politics, in mellow 
geniality of humour, and in journalistic flexibility. Hannay, 
again, was a far more cultured disputant (as culture was 
then understood), knew his Horace as Russel knew his 
Burns, and was a keener and deadlier master of the rapier. 
Indeed, had he been trained early he would have made an 
almost perfect journalist. As it was, he remained to the 
last a very brilliant magazine essayist doing his best to 
keep himself within the limits of newspaper space. Yet 
in the earlier period of his residence in Edinburgh his 
articles were saturated with classical allusions—(not clas- 
sical quotations; for these any one, even Mr. Charles 
Waddie, can buy by the ton for a few pence)—of a kind 
for which one looks in vain in the daily newspapers of 
to-day. 
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These heroes are all departed—‘ Iran indeed is gone 
with all his rose’; but many a story of their certaminis 
gaudia lingers in the popular memory. Some of them 
were too prone to personalities: what country town of 
Scotland but rejoiced in its Pott and its Slurk deep-drink- 
ing hip to haunch, and writing savage diatribes against each 
other as they drank? Tradition will have it, indeed, that 
most of these old journalists could not write satisfactorily 
to themselves or to their constituencies unless they were 
half-seas over. This tradition may have had some foun. 
dation in fact. Editors were at one time not infre- 
quently drawn from the ranks of what Carlyle styled ‘ ex- 
patriated spiritualisms.’ Ministers who found themselves 
more at home in a tavern than within the four corners 
of the Confession of Faith, solicitors with a fatal turn for 
scribbling, doctors that rejoiced in the convivial, were 
often, when they found themselves on the shady side of 
the street, pressed into the service of partisan journalism, 
especially in the smaller country towns. It mattered little 
if they were Bohemian, disreputable, drunken, and wildly 
conceited, so long as they could hold a pen and write 
abusive paragraphs calculated to turn the laugh against an 
opponent. This reputation clung to journalism long after it 
became a recognised, respectable, and influential profession. 
Perhaps the old Scots journalists indulged too much in 
drinking, vituperation, and buffoonery. But there was a 
gusto in their work, a ‘ go’ in their lives, a halo of per- 
sonal glory about their achievement, which somehow 
cannot be associated with present-day journalism, with 
all its power, all its respectability, all its social ‘success, 
its comfortable balance at the bank, and ‘ its weary Oxford 
smile.’ 


THE LAUREATE’S CHILDHOOD. 


FENO look through that portion of the British Museum 
Catalogue which refers to Lord Tennyson is to stand 
amazed at the magnitude and density of the literary 
accretion about his slender mass of work. This notwith- 
standing, there was plenty of room for such a book as Mr. 
Cuming Walters’s In Tennyson Land (London: Redway) 
might well have been and is not : a book, that is, describ- 
ing the country round Somersby, Louth, and Mablethorpe 
—where the Laureate must have received and harvested 
his early impressions of Nature—and embalming the re- 
miniscences of that small and still lessening knot of old 
men and women who remember him as a child. It is 
plain that where all those who have anything to tell are 
about or beyond fourscore, the reporter must come post- 
haste or may stay away for ever. But Mr. Walters, 
though he greets Lord Tennyson as the Master, is not 
really modest enough to perform all his little spiriting 
faithfully and well. Instead of proving his loyalty by 
completeness in research and accuracy of detail, he is 
content to be so slovenly and slipshod that even in the 
act of gushing fluently and piously about ‘the noble poet’ 
he commonly stumbles into errors which decent pains 
would have enabled him to avoid. ‘The result is such a 
jumble of bad guide-book and worse criticism as none 
can read with patience or remember without scorn. 
The thing is interesting in a way, for the theme is good 
and the matter abundant. But it is very bad history in- 
deed ; while the fact that Mr. Walters’s account of the ms. 
of the Poems by Two Brothers was originally contributed 
to 7it-Bits, and that the book is the work of one to whom 
that weekly rag-bag is something to approach ‘ with ease 
and opportunity,’ is enough, we take it, to show how 
remote it is from literature. 
The volume may be divided into two portions: that 
which is worthless and that which would have been 
valuable if it had been well done. Under the former 
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description may be classified the author’s tedious efforts to 
identify the scenes and personages of the poems ; to resolve 
the Locksley Hall of fancy into Langham Hall; to prove 
that Mariana lived in Somersby Grange ; that the Mill 
belonged to one Stockworth ; that ‘ Philip’s farm’ was a 
certain holding of which a photograph is given—all this 
is an idle waste of time. But to gather recollections 
of those old people who still remember the Tennysons 
was really important, as in the course of a generation 
or two every scrap of authentic information about the 
great poet will be worth its weight in gold. Mr. Walters, 
however, must have covered the district at top speed: 
Among the people he interviewed was a patriarch named 
Clark, probably one of the most vigorous old men in Eng- 
land, for at eighty-three he walks as briskly and erectly as 
ever, and but a few days ago could tramp it to Louth and 
back as easily as may be. When Clark was a boy he taught 
Alfred and Charles arithmetic ; he was only two years 
older than the Laureate that was to be, but both the 
brothers were backward, and there had been some quarrel 
with the schoolmaster. The old man says he remembers 
the Tennysons to have been quiet and amiable boys, but 
‘not knowing that Alfred was to be a poet he did not 
notice him much.’ Mr. Walters makes him belong to Bag 
Enderby, whereas he really abides at Tetford, which is a 
mile on the other side of Somersby. In the same village 
there lives an ancient woman ignored by Mr, Walters— 
(he seems to have not so much as heard of her)—but who 
is in many respects the most interesting survival of all. 
This is Susan Thompson or Epton (her maiden name), the 
nurse whose congratulations in respect of a certain peerage, 
as Lord Tennyson has told us in a famous letter, gave the 
new baron greater pleasure than all the others he received. 
She is—as she was when the Laureate wrote to her— 
stone blind and in abject poverty : ‘kept by the parish,’ 
said a neighbour. It is the more wonderful that Mr. 
Walters failed to discover Susan Thompson as she who 
takes charge of her is niece to the old coachman of Lord 
Tennyson's father, about whom he has several stories. To 
find old Susan you cross a meadow from the Louth road 
and over the brook, the veritable ‘beck’ the Laureate 
still loves to hear about, and which probably suggested the 
famous song. Despite her blindness, Susan is cheerful, 
and might very well sit for ‘the nurse of ninety years’ 
or The Grandmother herself. There is a pathos about 
a something as if the toil and hardships 





poverty in decay 
of so many years had been all in vain—which is hard to 
endure ; and the sight of this old woman, tall and well- 
nigh fleshless, makes you sad enough; but there is no 
dolour about her as she asks if Lord Tennyson is well, and 
wonders if he is ever likely to come that way. ‘I couldn't 
see him,’ she says, ‘ but I would like to hold his hand in 
mine and hear him speak again. Eh! but it ‘ll never be, I 
doubt.” But she does not often indulge in regret. As she 
says,‘ Powet or no powet, lord or no lord, I’ve carried 
him on my back’; and when it is pointed out to her that 
after all her nursling is only three years younger than her- 
self, and that perhaps she never carried him at all, she ex- 
plains that when she went to be under-nurse at the Rectory 
she was only eleven, and ‘ they all played and romped to- 
gether.’ In due course she was promoted to be upper 
housemaid. Among the boys her favourite (and the favour- 
ite of all the village people) was Charles; for ‘ he was likest 
his mother,’ Susan says, ‘and she was the sweetest lady 
that ever wakened in the morning.’ The old servant re- 
members how, as Mrs. Richmond Richie tells, the crafty, 
lazy villagers would levy blackmail on her by beating their 
dogs before the Rectory windows, when she would either 
bribe the human brute to mercy or buy the victim on the 
spot. The most loving memories of Mrs. ‘lennyson are 
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still cherished in Somersby, Bag Enderby, and Tetford. 
She was a daughter of the Rev. Stephen Fytche, at one 
time vicar of Louth. 

Susan needs not much encouragement to talk of the old 
times : plainly her mind is oftener at the Rectory than in 
the cottage by the mill. There were seven of them in the 
servants hall, and she remembers them all collecting to 
watch young Alfred strutting about and reciting poetry 
to his brothers and sisters on the famous lawn at the back 
of the house. ‘Such a family for books,’ she says, ‘as 
never was. They never was seen either walkin’ or ridin’ 
or drivin’ without a book in their hands.’ And Dr. Tenny- 
son, despite Mr. Walters’s statement that he let his boys 
run wild, appears to have devoted himself to their instruc- 
tion. By all accounts he seems to have been rather re- 
spected than loved in his parish, and there are many stories 
of his sternness and his hardness in a bargain. He pre- 
pared his boys for Louth Grammar School himself, with the 
help of the boy Clark and others. For a little while they 
went to Cadney’s village school, which did not stand, by 
the way, ‘in the hollow of the glen,’ as Mr. Walters says, 
but, on the main road just below the Rectory. It must 
have been years after that they began to go to Horncastle 
to learn music from Mr. Smalley: that gentleman’s son, 
himself a veteran of seventy-three (now living at Mable- 
thorpe), having told the present writer that Alfred had 
even then become a tremendous smoker. 

When Alfred Tennyson was seven and a half years old 
the Doctor took him to Louth, a Lincolnshire town of some 
ten thousand inhabitants, and entered him at the Gram- 
mar School, which he attended for about four years: the 
mother, always uneasy when the children were out of 
sight, taking lodgings close to the school. Several school- 
fellows of the ‘Two Brothers’ still survive—(not one 
only, as Mr. Walters remarks)—but none ,are able to 
remember much of the Tennysons except that they 
were wrapped up in each other, very exclusive, and fond 
of long and solitary walks. Lord Tennyson has himself 
given us one little bit of autobiography relating to this 
period: the memory of being gay with ribbons, and walk- 
ing in a procession connected with the coronation of 
George the Fourth. It was in 1820 that Lord Tennyson 
left Louth Grammar School, and in 1827 that the now 
scarce and famous Poems by Two Brothers were published 
by a Mr. Jackson, whose shop (as Mr. Walters may learn 
for himself) has not ‘the old signboard over the en- 
trance. ‘Tradition says that the suggestion to publish 
was made by an old coachman, a great character, whose 
niece now takes care of Susan Thompson. The lads were 
in that state which by the ‘ soaring human boy’ of modern 
days is called hard-up—a state which Dr. Tennyson con- 
sidered (it appears) to have its merits as discipline ; and 
quoth the old servant: ‘Why, Master Alfred, you are 
always writing poetry; why don’t you sell it?’ Either 
the name of Tennyson carried some weight in the dis- 
trict, or poetry in those early days had not yet become a 
drug in the Louth (or London) market, for the boys got 
twenty pounds for the first venture, and spent the first 
day of authorship in an exulting holiday at Mablethorpe. 
The ms. exists—indeed, is zealously preserved by the 
publisher’s trustee, in the hope that one day it will make 
some auction memorable ; and knocking about somewhere 
or other is a copy of the book with the poems marked 
C. and A., which to collectors would be a prize almost as 
great as the original script. Of something more to the 
purpose than the gossip of a fast-vanishing generation— 
that is, the natural surroundings of Somersby, Louth, aad 
Mablethorpe : the three places with which Lord Tenny- 
son’s early times are most closely interwoven—of this I 
hope to treat next week. 
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DISCOVERIES. 


OOR little Teignmouth slavey— 
- Squat, but rosy ! 
Slatternly, but cosy ! 
A humble adjunct of the British navy, 
A fifth-rate dabbler in the British gravy ! 
How was I mirrored ? in what spiritual dress 
Appeared I to your struggling consciousness ? 


Thump! bump! 
A dump 
Of first a knife and then a fork, 
Then plump 
A mustard-pot ; then slump, stump, frump 
The plates 
Like slates: 
And, lastly, fearful wrestling with a cork. 
And so I mused: ‘ Poor thing ! 
She has not any wing 
To waft her from the grease, 
To give her soul release 
From this dull sphere 
Of baccy, beef, and beer.’ 


But, as it happed, 
I spoke of Chagford, Chagford by the moor, 
Sweet Chagford town. Then, pure 
And bright as Burton tapped 
By master hand, 
Then, red as is a peach, 
My little maid found speech ; 
Gave me to understand 
She knew ‘ them parts’ : 
And to our several hearts 
We stood elate, 
As each revealed to each 
A mate : 
She stood, I sate, 
And saw within her eyes 
The folly of an infinite surprise. 


T. E. Brown. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW PARTY-AGENT. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


Edinburgh, 12th February 1890. 

S1rR,—The article (plainly inspired) which appeared in 7he 

Scotsman of the 5th inst. on the subject of the recent appoint- 
ment of a confidential agent for the Conservative party in Scot- 
land is best answered by a few simple questions : 

(1.) Is the party in Scotland to be at the mercy of an English 
official ring ? 

(2.) Is the party to accept without protest, at the bidding 
of an English office, as the chief adviser on Scots 
organisation a gentleman who has served the greater 
part of his life in the army, who by no fault of his 
own is absolutely ignorant of Scots constituencies and 
the chief workers therein, and who hitherto—even in 
England—has had only the smallest experience in the 
working of political associations ? 

(3.) Is the fact that you are a resident in the county of Kent, 
brother-in-law to a Kent nobleman, and the protégé of 
a Kent patronage secretary enough to qualify you to 
advise on the merits of respective Scots candidates, 
settle disputes between the two sections of the Unionist 
party, and initiate and establish organisation in the 
many constituencies from which it is absent? 

Party loyalty may be strained too far, and it is to Zhe Scots 

Observer—(which may be intimidated and boycotted by the 
official clique, but undoubtedly represents and expresses the 
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feelings of all the real workers of the Scots Conservative 
party)—that this remonstrance is addressed.—I am, etc., 
PARTY WORKER, 





REVIEWS. 


PEDANTRY FOR THE MILLION. 


The Ancient Classical Drama. By R. G. MOULTON, M.A, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Moulton terms his book on the Greek and Latin drama 
‘a study in literary evolution, and before we have read a page 
of his preface we find ourselves in full enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful diction which clothes the fairy tales of science. ‘ Unstable 
forms,’ ‘reversions to type,’ ‘ survivals of forms,’ ‘developments 
traceable in embryo,’ ‘ precious links,’ and ‘ changing environ- 
ment’: these and such phrases as these are sent hurtling through 
the sentences till the reader is cast into a delightful perplexity 
as to whether he is studying the literature of evolution or the 
evolution of literature. In this singular preface Mr. Moulton 
admits that his book may contain many errors of detail. It 
does contain several, but in a work of the kind it was only 
to be expected that such errors should occur. Unfortunately 
such errors do not exhaust the list of Mr. Moulton’s mis-state- 
ments. Hemakes sundry assertions which are equally sweeping 
and groundless. For example, it is not true that the ancient 
classic comedy was limited to ‘a slight and superficial range of 
common life.’ One has only to dip into a play of Aristophanes to 
discover the perversity of such a statement ; while, again, it is 
thoroughly unjust to accuse Aristophanes of holding a Conserva- 
tism which had ‘no rational basis.’ It is not true that ‘the 
transition from Old Attic to Roman comedy is by far the most 
distinctive phase of the transition from ancient to modern 
literature.’ And it is not true that Seneca is the half-way 
house between ancient and modern drama. On the contrary, 
there is hardly anything more characteristic of the Elizabethan 
playwrights than the unanimity with which they refused to 
work in the shackles of the Senecan conventions. It is not 
true that the Elizabethan dramas were all taken ‘from the 
stories of romance.’ Has Mr. Moulton never heard of Antony 
and Cleopatra, or Julius Cesar, or Valentinian, or Sejanus, or 
Appius and Virginia? It is not true that euphuism ‘gave 
brightness to Shakespeare’s wit,’ though it is true that Shake- 
speare ridiculed euphuism brilliantly in Love's Labour’s Lost. 
And it is not true that the modern drama arose through the 
application of classic form to romantic matter. Indeed, con- 
sidering the Roman plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, Webster, 
and Fletcher, it could be argued quite as plausibly that the 
modern drama arose through the embodiment of classic subjects 
in romantic form. Such are a few of Mr. Moulton’s more obvious 
misstatements. Ifto be scientific it were enough to be unliterary, 
Mr. Moulton might justly claim to have invented and applied a 
new and useful methodof criticism. But that not being so, his book 
is, in the main, a depressing example of perverted industry. He 
has invented an extraordinary apparatus criticus, wherewith he 
laboriously racks to pieces the masterpieces of Greek dramatic 
art. He has devised a series of definitions, a system of laws, a 
collection of formulas, equally novel, equally elaborate, and 
equally futile. He has his ‘law of variety’ and his ‘law of per- 
sistence’; his ‘plot-forms which rest on complication and 
resolution ’ ; his ‘plots compounded by agglutination’; his 

plots of fortune-turns’; and his plots with ‘resolution latent 
in complication’ : he descants on ‘the generating action’ and 
the ‘pendulum action’; on the ‘reverse surprise,’ the ‘surprise 
perversion’ and the ‘surprise iteration ’; the ‘ mixture of tones’ 
and the ‘foundation of the mixture of tones’; the ‘relief 
matter,’ the ‘class-type, the ‘semi-choric excitement,’ and 
* choral unstability’; on the ‘recognition effect’ and the 
‘second recognition effect’; on ‘accelerated rhythm as a /evt- 
motif, and the ‘long iambic as a Zezt-motif of evil.’ 

The reader is bemused by Mr. Moulton’s lumbering neolo- 
gisms, and fatigued to death by his repetitions, his pedantry, 
and his sham science. His style—which is thickly studded 
with such jewels of diction as ‘ fossil comus,’ ‘ uniqueness,’ ‘ irre- 
sistibility,’ ‘literary protoplasm,’ ‘bifurcation,’ ‘dedramatisa- 
tion,’ etc.—ranges from the obscure to the incomprehen- 
sible, as in the cryptic statement that ‘Euripides passes 
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from perfection to progress.’ But the framing of strange 
phrases 15 far from being the worst of his offences. He 
seems to regard literary criticism—at least the literary criti- 
cism of the future—as a department of algebra: ‘The general 
formula for Roman plot would be C R: or to bring out the 
multiplication of actions ¢- = R. ‘The sign + is used for de- 
yelopment by action or progress. In the course of complica- 
tion and resolution the algebraic sign for multiplication is used 
(x),’ ete. What an admirable Professor of Literature would 
Mr. Moulton have made in the University of Laputa ! 

Mr. Moulton considers that classics as at present taught ‘to 
the ordinary student is a study terribly out of perspective.’ As 
a corrective he proposes that a series of English translations of 
Greek and Latin works should be prescribed for an examination 
(the work in Greek and Latin being proportionately reduced), 
and accompanied by such a course of reading as he suggests in 
his appendix. Unfortunately the power and beauty of a Greek 
drama is incommunicable through an English version. To 
render A-schylus or Aristophanes so as to reproduce the fire, 
the sonority, the tempestuous splendour of the one, or the lyric 
laughter and aérial music of the other, would baffle the greatest 
artist that ever wrought in English speech. And the trans- 
lators to whose mercies Mr. Moulton would consign the student 
are not great artists at all; even the best of them, Mr. Brown- 
ing, from whom there are occasional quotations, fails, as he 
was bound to fail, to reproduce the lucid grace, the radiance 
and unstrained energy, of the Greek. Take the English ren- 
dering of the ‘ epode’ quoted by Mr. Moulton : 


‘ Why not your empty threats on me turn, if you dare ; 

And where you will be bitten, bite ? 
For like Molossian hound, or tawny Spartan breed, 

The shepherd's bulwark and his love, 

Will I through wintry drifts of snow, mine ears erect, 
Drive headlong all the forest kind : 

You, while the woodland echoes still your threatening barks, 
Already smell the offered sop.’ 


What conception does this clumsy mistranslation convey of the 
point, the terseness and charm of style, of the Horatian recast 
of Archilochus’s iambics? Or take any of the travesties on 
Aristophanes : 
* Pit on your neives thae cloots 

An’ seem the fairntime o' a buirdly sow! 

For by the muckle deil, an’ ye gang hame, 

Fient haet a bit o’ bread yve'se hae to eat’ ; 


or the ‘ Lacedemonian Ode’ quoted on page 368: 


‘Sae we’se join our blithesome voices, 
Praisin’ Sparta, loud an’ lang, 
Sparta wha of auld rejoices 


In the choral dance an’ sang ; 
O to watch her bonnie dochters 


Sport alang Eurotas’ waters !’ 


Plautus, though he does not, of course, present the insuperable 
difficulties which Aristophanes offers to the translator, fares but 
scantly better at the hands of that evil-doer. In the passages 
quoted by Mr. Moulton from the 77inwmmus the writer of the 
English version shows his fine literary taste, his anxiety to re- 
produce, so far as may be, the spirit and cadence of the ori- 
ginal, by deliberately substituting iambic for trochaic metre. 
It is not by the perusal of the skimble-skamble verse where- 
with Mr. Moulton garnishes his work that the study of classics 
is to be brought back to a proper ‘ perspective.’ 

The course of reading which Mr. Moulton prescribes as a 
complement to the study of the Greek and Latin drama pre- 
sents several curious features. For one thing, the student is 
bidden master Longfellow’s Go/den Legend. The bearing of 
that tale on the work of A®schylus or Aristophanes is, to say 
the least, only dimly discernible; still, the Legend contains 
some good poetry, and tells a pretty story gracefully. Nor 
is any harm done by directing the undergraduate mind to 
the study of Mrs. Browning’s Prometheus Bound, and the 
Earthly Paradise,and Tennyson’s Znone, and Mr. Todhunter’s 
Helena in Troas, nor even by the warning that there is 
coarseness in 7rot/us and Cressida. But Mr. Moulton should 
not enjoin upon youth the advantage of ‘working up’ Mr. 
Lewis Morris’s Epic of Hades. No doubt a text-book should 
not be poetical. But it is not enough that a book should not 
be poetry to make it a serviceable text-book. And neither 
should Mr. Moulton recommend Mr. William Morris’s perver- 
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sion of the Odyssey. There is no English rendering in which 
the Homeric magic is so completely lost, in which the Homeric 
style is so deliberately and consistently distorted. It is worse 
than Mr. W. Morris’s translation of the neid, though com- 
pared to that perversion, even Professor Connington’s lax and 
jingling stanzas might be accepted as a noble equivalent 
for the ‘long roll of the hexameter.’ 

Mr. Moulton’s book contains a goodly amount of information. 
He is scholarly in his misguided way, and his work must have 
cost him an infinity of pains. The first chapter, in which he 
traces the development of tragedy from thedithyramb or Bacchic 
dance, is a good example of careful, clear exposition. And 
there are one or two passages—notably an almost eloquent 
page on Zhe Clouds—which show that were Mr. Moulton to 
abandon his mechanical and preposterous system of criticism 
he might be capable of doing fairly good work. But his Ancient 
Classic Drama is nothing more than a melancholy example of 
the results of applying a pseudo-scientific method to the master- 
pieces of ancient literature. 


IN A STATE OF NATURE. 


Among Cannibals: An Account of Four Years Travels in 
Australia and Camp Life among the Aborigines of Queens- 
land. By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. London: Murray. 


Your cannibal in books of fiction, and even in books of 
travel, is usually presented in a way that disguises his real 
shape and spoils his original flavour. It is a comfort to 
meet with somebody who has the good sense and the 
honesty to serve him up in what may be called his natural 
juices. Usually the branches of the human family who have 
been convicted or suspected of anthropophagism have been 
described either as ogres or as a peculiarly fine species of 
Savage. The former view is the older and the standard 
one. But the other has lately been creeping into acceptance. 
It affects to rest upon the scientific ground that the cannibal, 
nourished upon animal food and accustomed to the chase of 
the noblest of game, must himself be noble and well-nurtured. 
No race—not even Miss Gordon Cumming’s Fijians—so fully 
bear out this theory as the Monbuttu, a tribe occupying the 
region to the west of Lake Albert in Central Africa, as they 
are described by Drs. Schweinfurth and Junker. Their fine 
physical proportions are only equalled by their admirable moral 
qualities. ‘ Their word is sure,’ we read, ‘and their friendship 
lasting. They exhibit a public spirit and a national pride, and 
certainly possess an intelligence and judgment such as few 
Africans can boast.’ Visitors among them ‘can never say 
enough in praise of their fidelity, their military qualities, their 
personal courage, and their versatile artistic faculty.’ Of how 
many vegetarians could this be said? And what would happen 
if Mr. Gladstone—/who has turned so many things)—were pre- 
senily to turn cannibal? Yet there can be no question that 
these Monbuttu are among the most inveterate of cannibals. 
Great hunters as they are, ‘there is no game for which they 
have a keener relish than human flesh’ ; their ‘idyllic huts’ 
are all thriftily provided with their favourite meat, either bacon- 
ised or fresh from the carcase ; and Schweinfurth, in tearing 
himself from this hospitable Eden, had some two hundred 
skulls pressed upon him for the glory of his anthropological 
collections. 

The cannibal is probably not so black as he once was 
painted ; but one suspects a little touch of rose-colour in 
the resentment of the Monbuttu. The cannibal without paint 
stands forth in Mr. Lumbholtz’s account of camp life among 
the aborigines of Northern Queensland. Mr. Lumholtz went 
out to Australia to make collections for the zoological museum 
of the University of Christiania, and proved himself a most 
competent and enthusiastic naturalist. He added four new 
mammals—a tree kangaroo and three opossums—to science, 
and gathered strange particulars from the natives concerning a 
‘marsupial tiger ’ which still roams unidentified in the Queens- 
land bush. But in Queensland, as elsewhere, the proper study 
of mankind is man. The native man, and likewise the native 
woman, were thrust powerfully upon Mr. Lumholtz’s senses, par- 
ticularly his sense of smell. He was compelled in the course 
of his wandering and collecting to talk with them, to hunt with 
them, to eat with them, and to sleep with them. Consequently 
his anthropological chapters are the most interesting in an 
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unusually interesting book. They do not tempt to love the 
‘noble savage,’ or even to believe in his existence. They 
are, on the whole, such reading as the historian of the 
Yahoos would have delighted in; and they reconcile to the 
idea of the ‘missing link.’ The ‘ missing link’ could not have 
been a much more unpleasant associate and uncomely relative 
than ‘Jimmy’ or ‘Mangoran’ from the Herbert River. If 
there is one good point about the Queensland aborigine it is 
that he does not pretend to have any virtue—not even courage, 
Through the day he roams the woods free of care ; but ‘when 
the sun is near the mountains’ he is filled with dread. The 
least sound makes him suspicious; he shudders and listens 
and whispers timidly to his companions, Ao//e / Mad /—that is, 
‘Hush! Man!’ No wonder, when he knows that any man who 
is about is, like himself, filled with the lust of killing and eating 
his kind. It must have been disturbing to mind and stomach to 
listen, as Mr. Lumholtz had to do, to the talk of his companions 
about their cannibal orgies. Over the evening fires this was ‘the 
leading topic of conversation.’ ‘The greatest delicacy known 
to the Australian native is human flesh. The very thought of 
talgoro makes his eye sparkle. When I asked my men what 
part of the human body they liked best, they always struck 
their thighs.’ We shall spare readers the further details upon 
which these cannibal gourmands entered with gusto and no 
sense of shame or wrong. The one consolation and safeguard 
of the white man (in addition to his gun) is the knowledge that 
he would not agree with those who made their dinner off him. 
‘White man’s flesh has a salt taste, which the natives do not 
like.” A European was killed close by Mr. Lumholtz’s camp, 
and the question whether the dead man had been eaten caused 
great surprise. The answer was, ‘By no means! Terrible 
nausea !’—at the same time pointing to the throat to indicate 
disgust. It is curious that the same evidence has been collected 
from the South Sea Islands, where cannibalism is practised ; 
and that the suggested explanation is the same: that the 
European’s constant diet of salt beef and tea gives his flesh a 
different taste or flavour from that of the blacks. Legends are 
current of whole Polynesian communities forswearing for ever 
their cannibal practices after attempting a banquet off some 
‘old salt’ who had wound up a lifetime of whaling, piracy, or 
black-birding as a beachcomber. One little anecdote—‘ native 
Queensland’ all over—to show what an improved creature a 
‘civilised black’ is compared to the untutored savage of the 
bush : ‘A civilised black, a woman, told me that her fellow- 
servant had given birth to three children, all of which had been 
killed. The mother had put an end to two of them herself, 
while the third had been permitted to live until it was big 
enough to be eaten. The one who told me the story had her. 
self put her foot on the child’s breast and crushed it to death ; 
then both had eaten the child. This was told me as an every- 
day occurrence and not at all as anything remarkable.’ From 
which it would appear that the moral effect of cannibalism is, 
like some other forms of virtue, an affair of latitude. 


DE PIRATICO. 


The Barbary Corsairs. ‘The Story of the Nations’ Series. 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. London: Unwin. 

It is somewhat of a transcendency to describe the Barbary 
corsairs asa ‘people.’ If they are to be so called, then the title 
might quite as reasonably be given to the buccaneers, or even 
to the pirates who took Czsar prisoner and were suppressed by 
Pompey. They were after all only a collection of adventurers 
of many nations bound together purely and simply for purposes 
of plunder, with the exception of a few Spanish Moriscoes who 
fought for revenge. But one need not be pedantic on that point. 
If the corsairs were not a people, they had at least a lively 
story, and are sufficiently correctly placed in such a series as 
this. Mr. Lane-Poole has told their history in a thoroughly 
readable way, and with sympathy. One or two rather curious 
slips may be noted here and there. We do not, for instance, 
know what authority Mr. Lane-Poole has for calling the old in- 
strument used for taking altitudes before the invention of ‘ Davis’s 
quadrant’ a cross-bow. The usual nameis a cross-staff. Again, 
there is one sentence in which the author, through inadvertence 
no doubt, seems to attribute the expulsion of the Moriscoes 
from Spain to Ferdinand and Isabella. The Catholic sove- 
reigns conquered Granada and compelled all the Moriscoes 


who would not submit to them to go into exile, but they did not 
expel the whole body ; as for the rest, Mr. Lane-Poole knows 
as well as anybody. He is, we may add, rather markedly Mo. 
hammedan in his sympathies, so much so as to speak almost 
with reprobation of this same conquest of Granada. Surely 
Mr. Lane-Poole understands that there never was a more in. 
evitable enterprise than this. Was it to be supposed that when 
the Christians of Spain were united under a strong government 
they would any longer endure the presence on their soil of an 
independent Moorish State? Indeed, in the presence of the 
growing power of the Turks in the Levant they would have 
been mad to do it. What must have happened if Suleyman or 
Selim had had a sure footing in the peninsula ? 

But to come to the corsairs. Mr. Lane-Poole begins with 

them at the very beginning—almost at the creation of the 
world, in fact. He at least gives a map showing what their 
land looked like in the days when Spain was joined on to North- 
ern Africa and the Sahara was under the sea. Their doings, 
however, belong to a considerably later period than this. Their 
time began at the close of the fifteenth century, and went on 
till the conquest of Algiers by the French in 1830. It is divided 
by Mr. Lane-Poole into two periods: that of the corsair 
admirals and that of the petty pirates. Of these the first 
was the great and heroic one, and was properly speaking far 
less an affair of piracy than a phase of the final struggle 
for the dominion of the world between Christianity and Islam, 
At the close of the fifteenth century the Turk was firmly estab- 
lished at Constantinople and the Moor lost his last stronghold 
in Spain. The Sultans then began to advance on the west by 
way of the Mediterranean. The Moors, who could not submit 
to be slaves of the Spaniards, betook themselves to the ports 
of Northern Africa. Thus the rearguard of the Spanish Moors 
met and coalesced with the vanguard of the Turks. Between 
the two arose the corsair power, whereof the Barbarossa 
brothers (Uruj and Kheyr-ed-Din) and Dragut were the mos 
famous chiefs. It would be as unjust to call these men mere 
pirates as to apply the name to the buccaneers. Just as there 
was no peace beyond the line so there was no real peace be- 
tween Christianity and Islam in the Mediterranean. There 
might be truces and temporary arrangements, but there could 
be no real peace till it was decided whether or not the followers 
of the Prophet were to conquer the West. In such a strife of 
creed and race as this every man was at liberty to fight as he 
could for his side. The war was bad war as they would have 
said then. It was no quarter fighting or an affair of raids and 
slave-hunting ; but in that respect there was little to choose 
between the combatants. Until the great day at Lepanto which 
established the superiority of the Christian navies, the war, 
ferocious as it was, was conducted ona great scale. Moreover, 
the officers at least on both sides did after a time agree to 
treat one another as cavaliers of honour: they screwed ransoms 
from their prisoners, but it was done with good-humour. The 
corsair chiefs, as fast as they became famous, were taken into 
the Turkish service and became the admirals of the Sultan. 
Their doings when on their promotion as corsairs, or later when 
captain pashas, are told in a stirring way by Mr. Lane-Poole; 
and indeed few writers have had more spirited fighting to tell 
of. Besides, there is a romance in it all which is hardly to be 
matched in any other war. The rise of the Barbarossas is as 
wild as a tale of chivalry. There’is a come and go, an alternation 
of success and defeat between the combatants, which varies like 
the scenes of a Spanish comedy. Then, too, it was such gentle- 
manly fighting—at least in this sense, that such a number of 
gentlemen fought. In the sieges of Rhodes and Malta the 
Knights of St. John formed the front rank ; and their melliflu- 
ous Italian and Spanish names occur at every line, mixed with 
the noblest names of France. In the crowning battle of the 
struggle, Lepanto, all the best blood of Spain and Italy was on 
the galleys of the Christian fleet. It was by the swords of the 
gentlemen that the victory was won. 

After that great conflict allthis glory hastened to decay. The 
Turk was stopped. Spain turned from its proper work—the 
reconquest of Northern Africa—to become the mere secular 
arm of the Papacy in the fight with heresy. Italy fell to fiddling 
and things worse. The Knights of Malta were exhausted 
by the terrible siege and the slaughter which fell on them at 
Lepanto. In the seventeenth century they sank to be a mere 
parody of the heroic ‘ military monks’ who had been the first in 
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advance and the last in retreat during centuries of warfare. The 
Mediterranean was left to pirates who were themselves a de- 
sraded copy of the corsairs of the sixteenth century. Mr. Lane- 
Poole reiterates not a whit too strongly the old-standing taunt 
against the Christian Powers which allowed a swarm of cowardly 
sharks from Tunis, Algiers, and Sallee to plunder their merchant- 
ships, enslave their subjects, and raid on their coasts. It was 
indeed disgraceful to us all, though in different degrees. 
The larger share of shame belongs to those Mediterranean 
Powers which were directly attacked : to France and to Spain. 
They ought to have stamped the hornets out at once. But 
they were jealous of one another or busy or intent on other 
things. In a lesser degree the shame belongs to us and to 
Holland. Mr. Lane-Poole hardly perhaps sufficiently distin- 
guishes between the two cases. It would have been very diffi- 
cult for the Dutch or for us to take the only effectual method : 
to have despatched a combined naval and military expedition 
and have attacked Algiers or Tunis secundum artem. To say 
nothing of the difficulty of such an enterprise, the presence of 
the force in the Mediterranean would probably have set going 
a war with France or Spain which would have been a greater 
disaster than the depredations of the pirates. Then, too, it was 
as good as impossible to do the next best thing, which would have 
been to blockade Algiers, until we possessed a port of war in 
that sea ourselves. After all, too, we did do something to abate 
the nuisance in the seventeenth century. Blake’s stroke of 
work at Tunis and Spraggs’s destruction of a whole swarm of 
pirate craft at Bugia did teach them to keep some measure. 
It seems infamous that we should have gone on giving them 
tips and sending civil embassies ; but it was our habit at all 
times to be content with practical arrangements which served 
the turn. We suffered less than others, and tips or embassies 
cost less than a war: so we put up with the rascals. One 
is glad to think, however, that Lord Exmouth gave them one 
final dressing. How these meaner successors of the Bar- 
barossas and Dragut were governed, how they fought, what 
ships they sailed in, and what methods they took with their 
captives, he who wishes may learn with pleasure from Mr. 
Lane-Poole’s spirited narrative, which, we may add, is excel- 
lently illustrated. 
KANT. 
The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By EDWARD 
CAIRD, LL.D. 2 vols. Glasgow: MacLehose. 

The appearance of Professor Caird’s Philosophy of Kant 
twelve years ago was an important event for philosophical 
students in this country. It revealed to the outside public the 
strong and persuasive influence which was being exerted from 
the moral philosophy class-room of the western university 
upon successive generations of young Scotsmen. It also marked 
‘the flowing tide’ in the Neo-Hegelian movement emanating 
from the universities, and itself contributed in no small measure 
to swell the onward wave. The broad sweep of its historic out- 
look and its satisfied tone of ontologic certainty marked it out 
at once from the ordinary run of expository treatises. Kant had 
been attacked and defended by English writers before, but 
it seemed as if for the most part they had penetrated his 
system with difficulty and were still, as it were, in the court of 
the Gentiles in regard to it. Professor Caird’s work was on an 
ampler scale, at once more sympathetic and more trenchant in 
its criticism. If he took Kant to pieces, it was with the 
superior air of one who has felt the very pulse of the machine; 
it was with a view to reconstruct the system from within. 
This change of attitude towards Kant (and in some measure 
towards the great Germans who succeeded him) was proof that 
the higher thought of this country had already made considerable 
advances towards assimilating their methods and results. Since 
1877 that process has been going on with great energy : so much 
so that voices have been raised of late in various quarters to cry 
‘Halt!’ and it seems as if a period of critical stock-taking were 
now to follow upon that of ardent discipleship and proselytism. 

Professor Caird’s new volumes contain nearly three times as 
much printed matter as the PAi/osophy of Kant; and though in 
more than half of that he is going over the same ground as in 
the earlier work, the whole, with insignificant exceptions, is re- 
written. Those who drank deep of the first edition will perhaps 
miss the freshness and felicity of phrase which bore conviction 
home to them and supplied their philosophical debates with 
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many a winged word. It is not easy in a second exposition to 
recapture the first fine careless rapture. But the treatment in the 
present case gives one the impression of being broader-based ; 
it is certainly more measured and dispassionate. For the rest, 
the author’s method of mingled exposition and criticism and 
his general conclusions remain the same. These conclusions 
have now the advantage, however, of being based upon a full 
review of all the constituent parts of Kant’s system, five hundred 
pages of the second volume being devoted to Kant’s ethical 
works, to the Critique of fudgment and the Religion within the 
Bounds of Mere Reason. A\\ this is new from Professor Caird’s 
hands ; and the full account of the Critigue of $udgment, con- 
taining Kant’s views on esthetics and teleology, will be especi- 
ally welcome to the English reader, as nothing on the same 
scale exists in the language. Though Professor Caird’s view of 
Kant is essentially unchanged, he makes it much plainer in 
the present work than formerly that what he directs us to is 
rather (to use his own expression) the ‘ stream of tendency’ in 
the Kantian philosophy than the system which Kant had defi- 
nitely formulated for himself. ‘I have attempted to show that 
there is an unbroken continuity in the movement of Kant’s 
thought, and that the lesson of his philosophy as a whole is 
definite and consistent. That lesson, however, he did not him- 
self fully understand.’ By the last admission, which is repeated 
in varying phraseology almost at every turn of the argument, 
Professor Caird goes a considerable way towards meeting 
critics of his former book who complained of it as an ‘ oneiro- 
mantic’ reproduction in which the lineaments of the veritable 
Kant were nowhere to be discerned. But the very care which 
the author has taken on the present occasion to obviate this 
objection entails its own disadvantage. We have to be told at 
every stage not only what Kant did say but also what he ought 
to have said, and why he said just what he did and not what he 
ought to have said. It is not to be denied that this lends an 
air of cumbrousness to the exposition and leads to many repe- 
titions which might have been spared. Professor Caird has 
sometimes laboured his points too much, and out of a sheer 
desire to convince he has too often repeated the same argu- 
ment in two or three different forms of words. The phrase 
‘in other words’ occurs with ominous frequency throughout the 
two volumes. The argumentation would have been more effec- 
tive if it had moved more swiftly. As it is, Professor Caird has 
the air (which he shares with his master Hegel) of saying pretty 
much the same thing wherever you open his pages. Kant’s 
initial failure to recognise the synthetic character of thought as 
such is the key-note of all the criticisms contained in the two 
volumes; to this all Kant’s shortcomings are traced. The 
world of things, to put it more concretely, is not an independent 
world, but is essentially related to thought ; this relation is im- 
plied in the nature of self-consciousness itself, and neither 
thought nor things can be understood save as thus mutually 
related. This, it is well known, is the view which Professor Caird 
has consistently held ; and stated thus we are not prepared to 
dispute its substantial truth. But at the same time it must be 
admitted that it is an excessively abstract proposition, and its 
bearing is not always obvious on the more concrete questions 
of philosophy—say, for example, in the ethical sphere. The 
reader thirsts at times for what Bacon calls axtomata media 
instead of being dragged oft at once to drink of this highest 
generality. Apart from this, however, no one can fail to recognise 
the solid merits of a work which represents the conscientious 
labour of years. 


A DUTCH TRAGIC, 


Bibliotheek van Nederlandsche Letterkunde. Uitgegeven door 
T. Terwetj. No. I.—Vondel’s ‘ Feptha? Groningen: Wol- 
ters. 

We are glad to draw the attention of those who have some 
slight acquaintance with the Dutch language, and who desire to 
carry that acquaintance further,’to the Lzbrary of Dutch Litera- 
ture, of which this is the first issue. An enterprising firm in 
Groningen projects a series of Dutch classics, with texts, notes» 
and introduction, printed with clear type on good paper, and all 
at the price of a shilling a volume. As at present sketched, the 
old seventeenth century poetry and drama of Holland is to be 
represented by five plays by Vondel, Hooft, and Brederoo, and 
by well-known poems of Cats, Huygens, and Antonides, while 
the series is to come down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century, and to include Bildudijk and Da Costa. Twenty 
little volumes will form the library as at present sketched out, 
and a sovereign will give the reader all the most famous master- 
pieces of Dutch literature. We advise our readers, if they 
want to enter into the spirit of Holland, to give their bookseller 
an order for the whole Lzd/iotheek. 

We confess that the Feftha of Vondel strikes us as rather 

an odd selection for an opening volume. No doubt the editor 
considered that the Luczfer or either of the more hackneyed 
tragedies of Vondel would have but little attraction for his Dutch 
audience. The ¥efiha is a drama of the poet’s slow decline. 
It takes its place rather early in his latest period. He was 
seventy-two when it appeared at Amsterdam in 1659, but this 
was not really late in the career of a writer who had twenty 
years more to live, and thirteen or fourteen other volumes of 
verse to compose and publish. The Feftha was the first 
outcome of the fresh energy imposed upon him by that finan- 
cial ruin into which the ill-fortune and recklessness of his son 
had forced him. The aged poet had travelled to Denmark 
to try to compound with his son’s Copenhagen creditors, but 
in vain. In 1657 the ruin of young Vondel had drawn the 
father aiso into bankruptcy, and in order to save himself from 
starvation the greatest poet Holland has ever produced had 
to seek, at seventy-one, some clerkly employment. He found 
it at the desk of a copyist in the Amsterdam Savings Bank, 
and, so legend says, had to undergo the indignity of being 
reproved and fined for want of attention to the menial task 
set before him. Dutch vanity has unsuccessfully attempted 
to hide the fact, preserved in the archives of the bank, that 650 
gulden, or something over £30 in annual stipend—less than 
£100 of our money—was all that Joost van den Vondel was paid 
for a year of such drudgery. At all events, it was in his leisure 
hours—wheneverthey were—that he began to write verses again, 
and the tragedy of ¥eftha was the first-fruits of his bondage 
to the desk. Critical opinion has differed as to its value as a 
poem. Van Lennep and Jonckbloet, high authorities on Dutch 
verse, have spoken slightingly of it. But other critics have de- 
fended it against their attacks; and the bourgeois tone of its 
dialogue, against which Van Lennep inveighs, is a characteristic 
of too many Dutch tragedies of the seventeenth century to call 
for particular reprobation here. It has not the poetic fire of 
Lucifer, nor the political interest of Gzsbrecht van Aemstel, nor 
the familiar zest and theatrical vitality of fozefin Dothan, It 
comes, rather, after these, in the second order of Vondel’s abun- 
dant and varied store of dramatic writings. It was not very 
popular on its first appearance ; it was acted only eleven times 
during the poet’s life. Once since, in 1887, on the occasion of 
the tercentenary of Vondel’s birth, it was put on the stage at 
Cologne in a German version. The original edition of the play 
is provided with a particularly long example of those critical 
prefaces which Vondel, like Corneille and Dryden, loved to 
prefix to his quartos; and in this he claims to have written 
this time an unusually ‘ correct’ tragedy. 

The unities are carefully preserved in ¥eftha, which is built 
upon the classical plan, as is the custom in Dutch tragedy, with 
five acts of rhymed verse, each act closing in a chorus. The 
Jeptha, the 
natural son of Gilead (or Galaad, as Vondel chooses to call him) 
has been deprived by his lawfully-begotten brethren of his share 
of the parental estate after the death of their father. He has been 
seeking his bread among the heathen, and has made a vow that 
on his safe return, after bearing the yoke of the Gentiles for 
eighteen years, he will sacrifice to Jehovah the first living thing 
he meets. It is his own daughter Ifis, whom he has seen 
coming at the head of a chorus of maidens to congratulate him 
upon his defeat of the Ammonites. She has asked for a respite 
in the mountains before the sacrifice, and the action of the play 
takes place when all the movement of the plot is already over, 
on the day of her filial return to her father two months later. 
To heighten and to vary the mental anguish on the develop- 
ment of which the interest of the tragedy depends, Vondel has 
invented a Filopaie, wife to Jeptha and mother of Ifis. The 
conception of the poet has been a purely Greek one. He has 


piece begins with sunrise and goes on to sunset. 


sought to show his hero bound by the gods to the cruel but 
inevitable fulfilment of a vow taken by him upon himself in 
light-heartedness, and now not to be evaded by any subterfuge 
or alternative sacrifice. Feptha is a tragedy of the struggle be- 
tween natural affection and pious duty, between love for an only 
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child and a bond signed by man and held by God. There is 
added, to perplex him, the rage and despair of Filopaie, who 
has not been consulted in the sacrifice of Ifis, and who holds q 
strong opinion about it. The madness of Filopaie, indeed, and 
the consequent danger of Jeptha, are described with much 
vivacity by the Hofmeester : 
‘Wild with pain, 

Storming in rage, then the mad mother fain 

Her violent nails would plunge into the light 

Of her sad husband's eyes ; in frantic spite 

Fly on him ; and, with hands no more, but claws, 

Rend him in pieces.’ 
This formidable virago, fortunately, makes her appearance 
only at the opening and at the close of the drama. Vondel 
has thrown considerable sweetness into the Iphigeneia-like 
character of Ifis, and the most poetical passages in the play 
are certainly those which are placed in her mouth. The fault 
of the whole of ¥eftha to an English reader is the slow advance 
of the action, whole acts being taken up with the balancing of 
sentiments in long-drawn varieties of rhetoric. The fourth 
act is particularly an instance of this; here positively nothing 
occurs froin the first line to the last, but the chorus pities the 
family, Jeptha deplores his misfortune, Ifis attempts to console 
him, the priest gives good advice, Ifis expresses her last wishes, 
and the priest offers his benediction. When all this is con- 
cluded the curtain falls and the act is finished. Yet it is pre- 
cisely this fourth act which will be read with most pleasure, for 
it contains many fine and moving passages, and it is more dis- 
tinguished in tone than Dutch tragedy is apt to be. 

We have searched for a short passage which we could pre- 
sent to our readers in an English dress, but without success, 
To gain a favourable impression of such a drama as Feftha it 
is necessary to inspect large tracts of it. There are no beauties 
of fancy or imagery to invite detailed examination ; but, as is 
the case with the tragedies of Racine, the outlines of the con- 
ception, the broad harmony of the distinguished characters 
and their regular development, are what interest and charm us, 
Vondel is not one of the exquisite poets of the world. He pos- 
sesses the weight of a persistent writer of fluent, lucid, and 
manageable verse, not the delicacy and subtlety of a rare 
lyrist. Nor is he to be judged by a work like Feftha, in which 
the more attractive features of his wholesome nature are not 
prominently brought forward. The editors of the series pro- 
mise as their next volume the Gijsbrecht van Aemstel, which 
has much more general interest. 


OUR DUMB SERVANTS. 


The Dominion of Man. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
London: Bentley. 

This is by no means the grave and ponderous treatise which 
the author's title might suggest. Most likely the anecdotes and 
extracts with which he deals were collected before he had de- 
termined the general principle that should either fuse the mass 
of jarring atoms into an organic whole or at least establish a 
continuity of interest. In the end a good deal of his most 
interesting matter lies beyond the scope of his argument. The 
majority of readers is more likely to be attracted by the animal- 
lore—vividly illustrating as it does the rudimentary senses, the 
wit, caution, and even humour of the dumb creation—than by 
an abstract account of the superior craft and guile by whose 
means man (proud man !) has compassed the sovereignty of his 
winged, finned, and four-footed companions. The exact mean- 
ing of ‘dominion’ in this connection Mr. Wood defines as the 
power of killing and the power of taming. He is more con- 
cerned with the latter than the former; and to read his book 
continuously from beginning to end is to realise what must have 
been Noah’s feelings when the animals marched two by two 
and seven by seven into the Ark. It is like assisting at a 
monstrous review of the tributary beasts which man has not 
only conquered but passed into his service. It cannot be said 
that in every case this has been to the advantage of the tribu- 
tary, despite the rule of domestication that the tame breed 
tends to become stronger and larger than the wild one. Buta 
pig fed within a stye without any opportunity of seeing the 
world is bound to show a deterioration of intellect and spirit. 
It is much the same with the ass, which is perhaps the cleverest 
of all beasts, an old rat not excepted ; yet compare the wild ass 
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that snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure to the average 


‘moke, and civilisation does not show to advantage. Even 
after centuries of oppression the ass needs but a fair oppor- 


tunity to prove the value of his original graces of mind. Place 
him in a field with horses, and he will often find a way out 
after they have puzzled their wits in vain ; he has been known 
to lift the latch of a stable-door ; he has the precious accom- 
plishment of being able to kick with one foot tied up. Mr. 
Wood knew of one which used to dodge his work by hiding 
behind a door, where he had to stand on his hind legs. 

Of all man’s servants the dog is probably the oldest, as he is 
certainly the most numerous and versatile. In war he was once 
employed as a combatant, and occasionally he is still sent on 
outpost duty. So easily do we forget, that when some time 
ago it was suggested to employ the dog for purposes of 
traction, many well-informed people wrote as if this practice 
was unknown except in the Arctic regions or on the Continent ; 
yet you have but to turn over a set of old prints to realise that 
men still living can remember when all the small traffic of the 
metropolis—cats’-meat, fruit, oysters, whelks, and costermonger- 
ing generally—was carried on by means of dogs. When Mr. 
Wood passes from dogs to cats he remarks that the conquest 
of the latter brute is lamentably incomplete, and has (the lan- 
guage is his own) * retrogressed in its progress.’ He might have 
strengthened this opinion by pointing out the facility with which 
the cat reverts to a state of nature. Egyptologists show grounds 
for holding that in the days of the Pharaohs he was trained to 
catch birds for man ; but the art is now obsolete. Cats have 
often learned to fish on their own account, but they will not do 
so on compulsion ; and in this respect they have shown them- 
selves less under man’s dominion than the otter, which may 
be taught to give up its prey, or the Chinese cormorants, which 
with rings round their necks are used for catching eels. Or 
take the case of the ferret, a creature of very inferior intelli- 
gence, which hardly ever shows affection for anybody or any- 
thing, and it must be held a grievance against the cat that he 
conserves his accomplishments for his own solace. Mr. Wood 
suggests that as a mouser he might be supplanted by the tame 
weasel. Speaking from experience, we may here remark that 
the weasel is not only easily tamed but is the friskiest, funniest, 
most amusing of pets. We have taught him to answer a whistle, 
work a rabbit warren like a ferret, and drive mice out of a cup- 
board ; but the objection to him as a household inmate is his 
capacity for offending the nostrils. Suppose the scent-glands 
were removed and a few generations of weasels bred without 
them, would he not lose this quality? One of the finest ex- 
amples of man’s dominion is, in spite of several attempts at 
revival, becoming obsolete, and that is the noble pastime of 
falconry ; and our only winged servant is the carrier-pigeon. In 
spite of electricity there probably never was a time when homers 
were in more general use, For short distances the pigeon is 
speedier than the telegram, no time being lost by despatch or 
delivery ; but for purposes of war, where long flights are 
necessary, we fancy that Mr. Wood exaggerates his import- 
ance. <A bank of fog will often foil his skill ; he is constantly 
liable to be shot or killed by a cruising falcon ; or if, as will 
happen to the best of his kind, he is compelled to alight for 
food, nothing is easier than to trap him. Nevertheless the 
carrier-pigeon might conceivably be a useful, if not an ideal, 
resource in a besieged city or a country where the enemy had 
been able to cut the wires. 

Until recent years one of man’s commonest methods of prov- 
ing what a superior animal he is was to make others fight for 
his amusement; and things are constantly happening to show 
that the instinct still survives. At the present moment dog- 
fighting on a scale unprecedented is common in New York; 
and cock-fighting and badger-baiting linger in our rural dis- 
tricts. But it is in the East that the art is most highly developed, 
the ideal of perfection being to produce encounters the most 
ferocious between the gentlest and most useful species. An 
elephant fight was one of the treats prepared by Jung Bahadur 
for the Prince of Wales; and at the festival called Makur 
Saukrauli the devout Hindu looks forward to the joys of a 
ram-fight as keenly as a Christian Englishman used to look 
forward to a Christmas bull-baiting ; while in his hours of 
dalliance the Arab enjoys a set-to between muzzled camels. 
In some cases, as when a sprinkling of goats is employed for 
the defence of sheep, man has been able to utilise animal 
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pugnacity for the defence of the helpless ; but far oftener he 
discovers in it a source of amusement. 

It may further be remarked of this vivacious and interesting 
book that the illustrations are admirably clear and life-like ; 
and that when striking examples are quoted from ‘an American 
paper’ it makes us wonder if there is any authority at all for 
those which are not credited to anybody in particular. Many 
stories—as that about the pig in a state of horror—would be 
more entertaining if it were not obvious that they began their 
little life as comic ‘ copy.’ 


OXFORD VERSES. 
Echoes from ‘ The Oxford Magazine’? London: Frowde. 


Mr. Whibley’s recent volume showed us what excellent 
things Cambridge has done in the way of humourous verse and 
parody ; and Oxford has at least an equal claim to distinction 
in the same field. Dean Mansel’s Phrontisterion will always 
hold the foremost place among productions of its kind; and 
The Oxford Spectator has no superior for graceful fancy and 
agreeable humour in the ephemeral literature of any univer- 
sity. The present volume is a pleasant proof that an excel- 
lent tradition has not died out, and that the University Com- 
mission and the Hebdomadal Council between them have not 
crushed all the fun out of Oxford life. The verses here col- 
lected have, it is true, for the most part a local and transitory 
interest; but no one who read them as they appeared from time 
to time in the pages of 7he Oxford Magazine can fail to be 
glad of the opportunity of reading them again. 

That periodical has been in existence for some seven years. 
During the earlier part of its career it was indescribably solemn 
and gloomy. Social problems haunted its columns, while the odd 
corners were filled with the melancholy verse peculiar to youth, 
recalling that curious strain of undergraduate poetry which found 
its best expression in Waz/s and Strays. In the Magazine of 
those days, moreover, were to be found criticisms couched in a 
style so twisted and pinched and crabbed, and in a vocabulary 
so far-fetched and detestable, that Osric himself could not 
have endured it. Happily things changed for the better. The 
editorship passed into the hands of a gentleman (of Trinity 
College) who realised that ‘ Toynbee Hall gets to pall, and 
that the public may come to ‘loathe Bethnal Green.’ He 
was lucky in discovering latent talent of quite exceptional 
quality ; and during his tenure of office the J/agazine was, and 
ever since has been, regularly readable and occasionally bril- 
liant. The present editor (or whoever is responsible for this 
selection) has done his work on the whole with discrimination. 
He has wisely admitted nothing doleful ; but we should like 
him to have given us some more of Mr. Sidgwick’s wonderful 
Greek verses—the epigram spds Topirapoova, for instance, and, 
for the matter of that, the equally spirited rejoinder of an 
anonymous Topirapoav—and he would have done well to omit 
‘Q.’s’ parody of Bret Harte, and to put in its place the much 
better parody of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, with its ‘O dog 
that bit me! I exact an hair.’ But after all we have very little 
to complain of. 

The aforesaid ‘Q’—in other words, Mr. W. Quiller-Couch, 
the author of that brave and dashing story, Zhe Splendid Spur 
—is the most prominent contributor to the collection. He tries 
his hand on every style from Calverley to Wordsworth, from 
Praed to Cowper, and he is good in all. There is a freshness 
and a spontaneity about his humour which is very refreshing, 
and he invariably shows a delicate and unfailing literary per- 
ception. Take a stanza from ‘ Willaloo, by E. A. P.’: 

* See the freshers as they row 
To and fro, 
Up and down the lower river for an afternoon or so— 
(For the deft manipulation 
Of the never-resting oar, 
Though it lead to approbation, 
Will induce excoriation)— 
They are infinitely sore, 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme 
Up and down the way to I ffley in an afternoon or so : 
(Which is slow). 
Do they blow ? 
Tis the wind and nothing more, 
Tis the wind that in Vacation has a tendency to go: Pp 
But the coach's objurgation and his tendency to ** score 
Will be sated—nevermore.’ 
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Or look at the parody of Tennyson in which he describes how 
Edwin weds Mariana of the Moated Grange : 


‘ For Edwin, plump head-waiter at The Cock, 
Grown sick of custom, spoilt of plenitude, 
Lacking the finer wit that saith, ‘‘I wait, 

They come ; and if I make them wait, they go,” 
Fell in a jaundiced humour petulant-green, 
Watched the dull clerk slow-rounding toShis cheese, 
Flicked a full dozen flies that flecked the pane— 
All crystal-cheated of the fuller air— 

Blurted a free ‘‘ Good-day t’ ye,” left and right, 
And shaped his gathering choler to this end :— 


**Custom! And yet what profit of it all? 

The old order changeth giving place to new, 

To me small change, and this the counter-change 
Of custom beating on the self-same bar— 
Change out of chop. Ahme! the talk, the tip, 
The would-be-evening should-be-mourning suit, 
The forged solicitude for petty wants 

More petty still than they,—all these I loathe, 
Learning they lie who feign that all things come 
‘To him that waiteth. I have waited long, 

And now I go, to mate me with a bride 

Who is aweary waiting, even as I!” 

But when the amorous moon of honeycomb 
Was over, ere the matron-flower of Love— 
Step-sister of To-morrow’s marmalade— 
Swooned scentless, Mariana found her lord 

Did something jar the nicer feminine sense 
With usage, being all too fine and large, 
Instinct of warmth and colour, with a trick 

Of blunting ‘‘ Mariana's " keener edge 

To ‘‘ Mary Ann ’—the same but not the same : 
Whereat she girded, tore her crispéd hair, 
Called him ‘‘ Sir Churl,” and ever calling ‘‘ Churl !” 
Drave him to Science, then to Alcohol, 

To forge a thousand theories of the rocks, 

Then somewhat else for thousands dewy-cool, 
Wherewith he sought a more Pacific isle 

And there’found love, a darker love than her's.’ 


Nothing could be better than that. 

Mr. Godley of Magdalen is little, if at all, less successful than 
Mr. Couch. He contributes several Latin pieces, including some 
inimitable Tacitean paragraphs on a recent New College ‘row.’ 
Here are some verses from the song of the New Inn Hall 
man: 

‘ Nota discunt alii remigandi iura, 
Qua premendus arte sit venter inter crura : 
Haec est vitae ratio longe nimis dura : 
Nulla nobis cutis est deterendae cura. 
Habitu levissimo magna pars induto 
Pellunt pilas pedibus, concidunt in luto : 
Hos, si potest fieri, stultiores puto 
Atque tantum similes animali bruto. 
Alius contrariis usus disciplinis 
Procul rivo vivit et Torpidorum vinis : 
Nullus unquam ponitur huic legendi finis : 
Vescitur radicibus Graecis et Latinis.’ 


But he has come off most in his Aristotelian fragment on golf, 
which is delicious. Quite worthy of a place with his work is the 
imitation of Plato bya gentleman (from Corpus, we rather 
think) who remains anonymous. Of the remaining prose pieces 
the best are from the pen of Mr. Montague of Balliol, and un- 
commonly good they are. Mr. Montague is equally felicitous 
in describing ‘ How Thucydides went to the Trials’ and what 
befell Don Quixote with the galley slaves, ‘all bound to the 
work with tight leathern fetters, and pounding away at their 
oars with the vigour suggested by despair and terror.’ 

Mr. Sidgwick’s masterly Greek versions it were superfluous 
to praise. We can only repeat that we wish there were more 
of them. On the whole we are not sure that the best thing in 
the book is not Mr. Raper’s parody of Walt Whitman, whom it 
is by no means given to every one to antic well. This is a 
specimen : 

‘ To slog : 

The utter oblivion of al! but the individual energy : 

The rapid co-operation of hand and eye projected into the ball ; 

The ball triumphantly flying through the air, you too flying. 

The perfect feel of a fourer ! 

The hurrying to and fro between the wickets : the marvellous quickness of 
all the fields : 

The cut, leg hit, forward drive, all admirable in their way : 

The pull transcending all pulls over the boundary ropes, sweeping, orotund, 
astral : 
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The superciliousness of standing still in your ground, content and Master. 
ful, conscious of an unquestioned six ; 

The continuous pavilion-thunder bellowing after each true lightning stroke - 

(And yet a mournful note, the low dental murmur of one who blesses not, 
I fancied I heard through the roar 

In a lull of the deafening plaudits ; 

Could it have been the bowle.? or one of the fields ?) 

Sing on, gray-brown bird, sing on! now I understand you ! 

Pour forth your rapturous chants from flowering hedge in the marsh, 

I follow, I keep time, though rather out of breath.’ 


With which admirable piece of fooling we shall take leave of 
a varied and amusing volume, confidently recommending the 
same to all who take any interest in things Oxonian. 


A BELATED BIOGRAPHY. 


The Gift of D. D. Home. By MME. DUNGLAS HOME. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

There is something odd in looking through—it is not likely 
that any one except reviewers will read—at this time of day, a 
book about Home the spiritualist. It is natural enough that it 
should be brought out this year, because it must have taken a 
long time to write ; because it is in the nature of a sequel or com- 
parison to another volume of the same kind called D. D. Home; 
His Life and Mission, and published a year ago ; and lastly, be- 
cause Mr. Home has not, it appears, been dead anything like so 
long as he has been forgotten. Nevertheless, the perusal of the 
monotonous and melancholy stories conscientiously set out at 
immense length by Mme. Dunglas Home (as it seems that 
the lady prefers to be called) gives one an odd feeling that 
there is something pathetically abject about the folly which was 
fashionable thirty years ago, and has been entirely out of vogue 
for a good many years now. Perhaps the cycle of civilisation 
will bring it back again some time or other, but it cannot be 
honestly said that Mme. Dunglas Home's contribution to the 
literature of her age seems particularly likely to hasten any 
such event. 

Home knew very few tricks. He could rap, he could turn 
tables and make them dance, he could ring a bell, he could 
play an accordion, he could work spirit hands and arms, 
(All these feats he did, of course, seated at a table with his 
hands upon it touching his neighbours’ hands—except when he 
held the bottom of the accordion and a spirit played on the top 
—and his feet tightly tucked under his chair.) He could ap- 
parently ‘materialise’ a little, but not much. Above all, he 
could ‘levitate,’ that is, float about the room. These few and 
simple larks constituted his réfertoire, and he did them over 
and over again, and wrote and received letters about them, and 
got testimonials of genuineness and letters of affection and 
applause from Coxes, and Crookses, and S. C. Halls, and Gullys, 
and Dunravens, and a host of other people whom he had suc- 
ceeded in mystifying or amusing. It went on very nicely until 
the fatal day when he quarrelled with Mrs. Lyon, or she with 
him ; and after she had worsted him before the dignitaries of 
the law he seems to have cast the dust of England off his feet 
in much the same spirit as animated the esteemed author of 
certain comic verses addressed. to Lord Eldon earlier in the 
century. 

Mme. Dunglas Home is exceedingly wroth with a number 
of people who, she says, believed in the genuineness of Home's 
performances, but were too timid to allow their names to be 
published. No doubt their conduct was tantalising, but then 
it was also courteous. It seems brutal, if you have gone as a 
guest to see a man do spiritualistic feats, and have paid nothing 
for it, to say, ‘Sir, you are either a great cheat or a still 
greater fool!’ It is much easier, as well as more polite, to tell 
him that you are vastly impressed, and that his s¢ance has been 
even more surprising than it has been delightful. If he chooses 
to ask to be allowed to quote you as his backer, or victim, of 
course it is another thing, and Mme. Dunglas Home’s resent- 
ment, though natural, is unreasonable. Mme. Dunglas Home 
also displays some indignation about certain fictions formerly 
current as to what used to occur at Home’s performances. She 
quotes several of these, and they are indeed preposterous. It 

requires, however, great care in reading to distinguish these 
libels from the stories told by Home himself and his genuine 
admirers. 

A droll but instructive passage in Home’s correspondence 
occurs in a letter from Mr. W. Crookes, written in 1871. ‘Pray 
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do not hesitate,’ writes that eminent man of science, ‘to men- 
tion me as one of the firmest believers in you. Half-a-dozen 
such séances as that of last night with a few picked scientific 
men, and the scientific recognition of these truths would be as 
undoubted as are the facts of electricity.’ Of course it would. 
And the fun of it is that the test proposed is such a light one. 
Only ‘a few scientific men,’ and those ‘picked’! It would have 
been so easy, if Home had been a real adept at his work. And 
that is the ordeal to which Home’s tricks never were and never 
can be submitted. However, as there are only 365 days in the 
year, and only 300,000 or 400,000 scientific men to pick from, 
perhaps on the whole it was hardly worth while. It is, in any 
case, too probable that nobody now cares enough about Home 
or table-turning or spirit-rapping to read through this long and 
gloomy volume. Not because it is too silly, but because it is 
out of fashion. 


OLD AND NEW. 


We doubt if any one will be wiser or better for reading 
the Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss F. (London: 
Unwin). At the same time the book has a morbid interest of 
itsown. Miss J. was a violent Evangelical, and at twenty she 
conceived the project of converting the Duke of Wellington. 
She sent him a letter which he answered, she then left a Bible 
for him at Apsley House, and she finally prevailed on him to 
come and see her. This strange acquaintance continued from 
1834 to 1851. During that period she received three hundred 
and ninety letters from the Duke, and wrote him many more. 
Her letters and the diary in which she gives a minute account 
of the affair are written throughout in the same tone of mingled 
piety and worldliness. They are like the diary of the governess 
in Zhe Moonstone, only more so. They would be nauseating in 
the extreme if one could possibly look upon Miss J. as a per- 
fectly sane being. But the truth is that she was a religious and 
an amatory lunatic, though there was plenty of method in her 
madness. She was anxious, no doubt, for the Duke’s eternal 
welfare, but she was equally anxious to become Duchess of 
Wellington. And that was precisely what the Duke—who 
would certainly not have indulged her whim had she not been 
a remarkably beautiful young woman—had made up his mind 
she should not be. His letters are quite characteristic and very 
creditable: frank, straightforward, practical, and considerate. 
He comes out of the business unblemished and unstained, 
whatever the motive with which he went into it. On the whole 
the book was hardly worth publishing. 

There is a new Messiah, and his name is Esperanto. With 
the aid of a Swedish engineer and a Moscow chemist he is 
going to contrive the spiritual union of all nations. Nothing 
is needed to effect this modest purpose but the abandonment of 
Volaptik and the adoption of an elegant medium of literary ex- 
pression known as Linguo Jnternacia. Two days’ study of a 
pamphlet entitled /uternacia ou Volapiik, by Leopold Ernstein 
(Paris : Auguste Ghio), will enable even the dullard—(such is 
the boast)—to write a letter which, if not faultless, shall be at 
least intelligible to the new Saviour of Society. M. Demonget, 
who contributes a piece of bombast by way of a preface to this 
valuable pamphlet, tells us that the time is not far off when his 
countrymen will shout with enthusiasm, ‘4 das /e Volapiik de 
Schleyer !? His prophecy is quite likely to be realised, though 
we may be permitted to doubt whether the ruin of Volapiik 
will mean the triumph of Internacia. But in the meantime 
the more ridiculous jargons ingenious fanatics invent the 
better for those of us who are content to read and write the 
language of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Tennyson. When the 
vanity of pedants, who have failed to express themselves intelli- 
gently in any known speech has contrived a dozen rivals to 
Volapuk, Internacia, and the rest, there will fall upon them a 
confusion of tongues such as has not been heard since the 
Tower of Babel. It will be discovered that there cannot be 
half-a-dozen universal languages, and that, after all, if our own 
dialect will not carry us all over the world, it will be better 
worth our while to learn French and German, which have the 
advantage of a literary tradition, than to palter with the vain 
experiments of inarticulate Messiahs. It is improbable that the 
barren conventions of Esperanto and Schleyer will bear the 
fierce strain of competition. Had there ever been room for one 
of them—(which there wasn’t)—the appearance of the other 
would have ensured the failure of both. M. Demonget, in his 
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preface, tells us that M. Esperanto’s language has received the 
support of ‘M. R. Geoghegen, Professor at Oxford College’: 
but even this glory will hardly save his means of salvation. 

In respect of Our Fourney to the Hebrides (London: Unwin), 
by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, it may be noted that, 
if the looker-on sees most of the game, it is not by the citation 
of that musty proverb that an American draughtsman and 
his wife, however accomplished in their several callings, can 
be proved authorities on the crofter question. The journey 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell was very badly managed, and 
the book whose manufacture was its object is bumptious and 
somewhat dull. Some of the sketches are good enough, but 
most of them are below Mr. Pennell’s average, which, as we 
know, is high. The facts are often ludicrous, and the wit— 
(happily there is not much of it)—is feeble ; but comic facts, 
bad-tempered pictures, and frail and flickering sprightliness 
don’t usually make a readable book ; and Our Fourney is no 
proof to the contrary. 

Life of Dom Bosco, Founder of the Salesian Society. Trans- 
lated from the French of J. M. Villefranche by Lady Martin. 
(London : Burns and Oates.) Dom John Bosco, the son of 
an Italian peasant, was born near Turin, 15th August 1815. He 
showed unmistakable signs of piety from his early days, in due 
time was ordained a priest, and set to work to labour dili- 
gently in the goodly upbringing of youth. Soon after he began 
his ecclesiastical career he founded the Salesian Society, so 
called from St. Francis de Sales. Its object was the reforma- 
tion and education of neglected children, and both in Italy and 
elsewhere it was very successful. Dom Bosco died at Turin, 
31st January 1888. He was a good man, though not perhaps 
the angelic miracle-worker here represented. The account of 
him is a trifle weak and foolish, but that seems inseparable from 
evangelical narrative. Probably the best thing in it is a story 
illustrating the tact and humour of Pius 1x. An invalid once 
begged the Pope to work a miracle and cure him. The 
sovereign pontiff replied: ‘If you want a miracle apply to 
Dom Bosco, priest in Turin, who has accomplished miracles of 
charity, and I should not be astonished if he worked others.’ 
An expert way of getting out of it. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
(London: Nutt.) Mr. Hutton’s contribution to the series of 
little books appearing under the title of English History by 
Contemporary Writers is a good thing of its kind. The 
character and life of Becket are full of interest in them- 
selves ; and Mr. Hutton, with much careful research and good 
editing, has pieced out from such sources as Fitzstephen, 
Edward Grim, Garnier, John of Salisbury, the Icelandic 
Saga, not to speak of the voluminous Herbert of Bosham, a 
continuous story of the martyr’s life, and therewith a really 
valuable picture of the struggle between him and his great 
master. It may be argued that this might have been better 
done had Mr. Hutton simply set himself to write a book on 
Becket ; but as a series of this sort has been started, it is right 
that it should be the work of men who are scholars and know 
how to group and present their facts. 

Of late years a vigorous attack has been made on the atten- 
tion given to Greek and Latin composition in our schools 
and colleges. We do not think that Mr. W. W. Waddell’s 
Versions and Imitations (Glasgow: MacLehose) are likely to 
win much support for this form of ‘pure scholarship.’ Speci- 
mens of classical composition may conceivably serve a double 
purpose. They may be used in academies designed for the 
instruction of youth, or they may appeal to a more liberal public 
on their own merits. Mr. Waddell’s little book would not be 
suitable for the first of these objects except on the drunken 
Helot principle. Occasional false quantities (the « of ®pugi is 
not long), false concords (such as xeiva: mecOdpevor ON Pp. 9), and 
an excessive use of hiatus, are only useful as examples to be 
avoided. And hexameters would be ‘nane the waur o’ a little 
cesura.’ Whether the general public will be captivated by these 
exercises seems extremely doubtful. The literal translation of 
English or Italian into the baldest Latin and Greek has a de- 
pressing effect ; and the Alcaic metre does not seem under 
Mr. Waddell’s treatment to be the best medium for Scots Wha 
Hae and Fust as Am. Some of the pieces in this volume were 
juvenile efforts unwisely rescued from a well-deserved obscurity. 
Among them is a parody of Thucydides’ style, describing the 
siege of Londonderry, which covers some thirty pages. Mr. 
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Waddell hopes to number some of his readers ‘inter amicos’ ; 
we doubt whether even the spice of affection will enable any 
to digest this very solid morsel. One of Mr. Waddell’s lighter 
efforts tells of a cat who lost one leg and a tail in a trap, and 
as she contemplates the approaching ‘ pallor of Orcus’ is con- 
soled by the thought that ‘sacrafa’ in the ‘versiculi’ of the 
poet she is destined ‘vigere guotguot eunt anni’ We would 
not give much for her chances of immortality. 
A Treatise on the Immorality of Idolatry. Section One: 
The Metaphysics of Christianity. (London: Redway.) The 
immorality of idolatry means, according to the anonymous 
author, teaching as Christianity things that are false, and thus 
doing dishonour to the Founder by taking His name in vain. By 
these things that are false would seem to be meant every- 
thing that the Church teaches as true. It is more easy to tell 
what the writer does not ‘mean than what he does ; for the 
treatise is a strange jumble of old speculations treated as if now 
heard of for the first time, fantastic ideas of the author’s own, 
and very round abuse of the clergy of all denominations. How- 
ever, it seems that the work (of which this is only a small 
part) is about scientific theology and not about the ‘ scholastic 
theology of the Churches and sects.’ And this scientific theo- 
logy is to be attained by the recognition of idealism. ‘ Matter 
and mind are one, because matter is a mode of consciousness’— 
(surely a certain prelate of Cloyne, not to go further back, said 
all this very neatly over a century ago)—and theology is the same 
thing as religion, and when this is understood ‘then the king- 
dom of God shall come.’ In the meantime the Churches are 
ever so much in the wrong. ‘The theology of the Church of 
England is unadulterated materialism, served up in the vocabu- 
lary of idealism’ ; and the ethics of Mr. Leslie Stephen are all 
wrong ; and the only living man who knows anything worth 
knowing about anything is the man who wrote this book, which 
is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The art of conveying seems to be profitable in bookmaking 


as well as magazine editing. Hadit and Health: A Book of 


Golden Hints for Middle Age, derived from the Works of 
Eminent Medical*Men (London : Sonnenschein), edited by 
Guy Beddoes, is simply a collection of quotatidns more or less 
valuable from the works of many physicians more or less dis- 
tinguished, absolutely without arrangement, and apparently 
without any attempt at order. It begins with a quotation from 
Dr. Abercrombie and ends with a large and comforting slice of 
A. K. H. B. We have also received a selection of Charles 
Mackay’s Poems and Songs (London: Whittaker); a new 
edition, being the second, of Scottish Philosophy (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), by Professor Seth ; a new edition, being the two 
hundred and fiftieth thousand, of Wuttalls Standard Dictionary 
(London : Warne), revised by the Rev. James Wood ; a cheap 
edition of Dr. Dunbar Ingram’s History of the Legislative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland (London: the Liberal 
Unionist Association) ; pamphlets entitled Ancient Symbolism 
(London : Triibner), by Joseph Edkins ; 7he Baptized on Behalf 
of the Dead—Who ? (London : Nisbet), by R. A. Macfie ; 7he 
Genesis of the Parnell Commission (London : Liberal Unionist 
Association); Die Hauptpunkte der christlichen Glaubenslehre 
(Braunschweig : Schwetschke) ; the first number of Amateur, 
edited and published by J. G. Schoener, Vienna, and printed 
in English, French, and German ; and the new parts of initial 
letters from documents in Munich Library issued by Julius 
Brehse, Leipzig ; Costumes of the Modern Stage, The Classical 
Review, and Cassell’s Saturday Fournal. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
A Heavy Reckoning. By E. Warner. London: Bentley. 3 
vols. 
An Unruly Spirit. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. {London : White. 
3 vols. 
A Waitf of the Plains. By Bret Harte. London: Chatto. 1 
vol. 


Glenathole. By Cyril Gray. London: Griffith. 1 vol. 

Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
3 vols. 

Part of the Property. By Beatrice Whitby. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 
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Running Double. By Frank Hudson. London: Ward ang 
Downey. 2 vols. 

Sybil Rosss Marriage. By F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills. 
London: White. 1 vol. 

The Celebrated Fanet Homfrey. By Percy Fendall. London: 
Gardner. 1 vol. 

The Great Doremi. By C.J. Wills. London: Gardner, 
vol. 

Two Women as One. By Henry Harland. London: Cassell, 
1 vol. 

VERSE. 

Wallace ; or, The Battle of Stirling Bridge. By Charles 

Waddie. Edinburgh: Gemmell. 


TRAVEL. 
The Golden South. London: Ward and Downey. 3s. 6d. 


BroGrapPuy. 
Emin Pasha. By W. Pemblett. London: Methuen. ts. 
Fohn Hannah. By J. H. Overton. London: Rivingtons. 5s. 
Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. O. Palgrave. London: Sampson 


Low. 10s. 6d. 
7. R. Woolfield’s Life at Cannes. By J. M. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


History. 
History of the Parish of Banchory-Devenick. By J. A. Hen- 
derson. Aberdeen: Wyllie. 
Soctety of Trained Bands of Edinburgh. By William Skinner. 
Edinburgh : Pillans. 
The History of Herodotus. Translated by G. C. Macaulay. 
London: Macmillan 18s. 
The History of New South Wales. Vol.1. By G. B. Barton. 
London: Kegan Paul. 15s. 
Trial by Combat. By George Neilson. Glasgow: Hodge. 
7s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
Krom Strength to Strength. By Canon Westcott. London: 
Macmillan. 2s. 
Story of the Burning Bush. By J. C. Carrick. Edinburgh: 
Hitt. 2s. 
Theology and Piety. London: Kegan Paul. 


MISCELLANEA. 


About Ireland. By E. Lynn Linton. London: Methuen. 1s. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. Vol. 1. By T. E. Thorpe. 
London: Longmans. 42s. 

A History of Political Economy. By J. Kells Ingram. Edin- 
burgh : Black. 6s. 

A Key to the Irish Question. By J. A. Fox. London: Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Stephen’s Book of the Farm. Vol. tv. Edited by James Mac- 
donald. tos. 6d. 

The Elysium of Erin. Liverpool: Gibbons. 4s. 

The Home Rulers Manual. By R. Barry O’Brien. London: 
Kegan Paul. Is. 6d. 

The Pope and the New Era. By W. T. Stead. London: 
Cassell. 6s. 

The Study of Fishes. By Albert Giinther. Edinburgh : Black. 
24s. 

ForEIGN. 

Actenstiicke zur Wirthschaftspolitik des Fiirsten Bismarck 
herausg. won Poschinger. Band 1. Berlin: Hennig. 
12 m. 

Alte kunstvolle Spitzen auf der Ausstellung su Briissel 188}. 
Von J. Claesen. 30. Taf. Berlin: Claesen. 40m. 
Armorial.—Chi sont li duc, li conte, li visconte, li banereche et lt 
chevalr, qui furent sur le Kuunre en frise lan nre. singnr. 

mcccxcvil. Haag: Nijhoff. 15 fl. 

Avesta; The Sacred Books of the Parsis. Edited by K. F. 
Geldner. II].—Khorda Avesta. Fasc.6. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 18 m. 

Cuvier et Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. Par de Blainville. Paris: 
Bailli¢re. 12 fr. 

Die Alpen Neuseelands. Von RK. v. Lendenfeld. Leipzig : 
Fock. 1 m. 60 pf. 

Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur. Von W. S. Teuffel Neu 
bearb. v. L. Schwabe. 5. Aufl. 1. Bd. Leipzig; Teubner. 
7m. 20 pf. 

Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche letterkunde in de 16, eeuw. 
Deel 11. Von G. Kalff. Leiden: Brill. 3 fl. 75 ¢. 
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Jon-Zaiduni vitam scripstt epistolamque ejus ad Ibn-Dschah- | 
varum scriptam nunc primum edidit. Von R. O. Besthron. 
Copenhagen : Prior. 2 kr. 50 6. 

La philosophie de Lamennais. Par P. Janet. Paris: Alcan. 
2 fr. 50 ¢. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 








La religion Suture seit = ta a 4 age “ la ae we’ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
justice. Par M. Bonnefoy. Paris: Fischbacher. 31r. 50c. —=—_—-* FOR ~-PUDDINCGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


Les Anglais et les Hollandais dans les mers polaires et dans 
la mer des Indes. Par J. de la Graviére. 2 vols, Paris: 


Plon. 7 fr. NEW BOOKS AT 





Louis XIV. Louvois. Vauban et les fortifications du Nord de 3D. Ove Pescsmen Pasco 
~ j For Cash 
la France. Par A. Chotard, Paris: Plon. 3 fr. MACNIVEN & WALLACE 
Mémoires-journaux. Tome Xt.: Yournal de Henri IV. (1610- | A SHILLING . 136 PRINCES STREET. ’ 








1611). Par P.delEstoile. Paris: Lemerre. 6 fr. ee oe = 
Richelieu et la monarchie absolue. Par Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 

Tome Iv. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. soc. ey H E R I A L T O 
Souvenirs intimes de la cour des Tuileries. Par Mme. Carette. 

2, série. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 c. A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
The Philosophy of Civilisation. By J. H. Ferguson. Haag: 


Nijhoff. 4 fl. soc. EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 








Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 


M I L L A N & CO Ss L | ST Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co. ; Glasgow, PorTEOUS AND Co.; 
1 1 Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
__ Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS'S REMINISCENCES. ens Goa _ 0 pe 7 Ha 
: Pipa discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
LEAVES OF A LIFE : Being the Reminiscences of Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
Montacu Wituiams, Q.C. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


The Observer says :—‘ These volumes form an exceedingly readable 7/susré of Tue R1AcTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 


r 4 ut J Literature, an S 
nearly all the great causes celébres enacted at the Old Bailey during the last = ~— I et 5 pt the coat t a ie is ‘ 
quarter of a century. And, further, they are rich in anecdote and personal sketches HE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


6 / (P.- BD i. " - ¢. 7 ° A a 
of nearly all the eminent members of the Bench and Bar during that period. Tue Rtiatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
) a business interesting to the general reader. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ These thoroughly entertaining volumes. . . . ! 
Montagu Williams has plenty to say, and knows how to say it.’ 
The Standard says :—‘ The book is full of matter that will interest the public.’ 


A NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Sir CHARLES DiLke, Bart. With Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


The Spectator says :—‘ Sir Charles Dilke’s very able book. . . . To deal adequately T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 








with a book so stuffed with facts, and occupied with so vast a variety of subjects, is : ss as 2 

utterly impossible even in the course of two notices. All we can do is to fasten upon | WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

one or two of the most interesting features.’ For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
The Speaker says :—‘ This truly remarkable and important work. . .. Whatever | UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


we may find to say on given portions of it, it is undoubtedly the most comprehensive, | 
varied, and instructive survey of the British realm outside the three kingdoms that | 


any publicist has yet attempted.’ 
THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY: A Popular Account of the FRED FLETT, 
ha MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 


German General Staff. By Spenser Witkinson, Author of ‘Citizen Soldiers.’ 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Vol. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. _ 2a MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 


each. 
Princes Street), 


PETERBOROUGH. By Mr. W. STEsBING. 
CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. WALTER Besant. [Ready Fel. 25. EDINBURGH 













A NOVEL BY MR. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
’ . a 
a vo S ee a a ne, ORTIMER & SON, 86 Grorce STREET, EDINBURGH, 
’ a. See eee MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEss and HaMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
oe provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. A | ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 


Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. ARTHUR WriGHT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 55s. Pee 
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In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE CASKET LETTERS ROBERT COWIE, 


AND 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. EDINBURGH. 


SECOND EDITION, 





WITH A REPLY TO OBJECTIONS. OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
, 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
By T. F. HENDERSON. Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. LinsEED 


and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TuRNIPS, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTators, MANuRES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. | STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 











tR j t ? 300k: ers Oth asonmely 00 os. 6d. 
Just Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. € TODD & CO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
BY MADAME CARETTE. wieeuiiaen AND BOUQUETS. 
THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE'S FALL. 7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THIRD EDITION, BY SAME AUTHOR, price 6s. ee 


MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE. J)EMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
Lonpon; DEAN & SON, 160A FLEET STREET, E.C. | a7 CASELE STRESS. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, Coach BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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@he Royal Repository 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GENTLEWOMEN’S WORK. 


A GRAND BAZAAR, 


REPRESENTING A CHESHIRE VILLAGE FAIR, 


for the purpose of forming A RESERVE FUND, will be held 
in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, the 20th, 21st, and 22d February 1890. 








Patroness. 
Her Royal Highness PRINCESS LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne. 
DicezPatroncsses. 
THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH. THE LADY CARDROSS, LADY KING. 
THE DUCHESS-DOWAGER OF BUCCLEUCH THE LADY ELPHINSTONE. LADY THOMSON. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE. | THE LADY BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. LADY MUIR. 
THE DUCHESS-DOWAGER OF ROXBURGHE. | THE Lapy PoLwaRTH. LADY MACLEOD. 
THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. THE LADY MIDDLETON. LADY PEARSON. 
THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. THE LADY MACDONALD OF THE ISLES LADY ROBERTON. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE. THE LADY THURLOW. Mrs. WILLIAM Hope, Inveresk. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN. | THE LADY GORDON OF DUNEARN. Mrs. CARNEGY of Lour. 
THE LapDy SUSAN GRANT SUTTIE. | THE HOnBLE. Mrs. STEWART MENZIES. MRS. STIRLING STUART of Castlemilk, 
THE LADy OCTAVIA SHAW STEWART. | THE HonBLE. Mrs. Hope. Mrs. GILMOUR of Montrave. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAR AND KELLIE. THE HONBLE. Mrs. MONTGOMERY. Mrs. ANDERSON, 24 Drumsheugh Gardens. 
THE COUNTESS OF HOME. THE HONBLE, Mrs. CLAUDE HAMILTON. Mrs. SELLAR, 15 Buckingham Terrace. 
THE COUNTESS OF STRATHMORE. THE HONBLE, Mrs. TROTTER of Colinton Mrs. GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, 37 Drum- 
THE COUNTESS OF ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. THE HONBLE. MRs. BLAIR. sheugh Gardens. 
THE COUNTESS OF SOUTHESK. THE HONBLE. Mrs. J. B, BALFOUR. Mrs. LEWIS CAMPBELL, St. Andrews. 
THE COUNTESS OF WEMYSS. LADY DON WAUCHOPE. Mrs. C. PELHAM BwuRN, Prestonfield. 
THE COUNTESS OF SELKIRK. LApDy LEITH BUCHANAN. Mrs. BoyD, 11 Abercromby Place. 
THE COUNTESS OF GLASGOW. LADY MACDONALD LOCKHART. Miss CAMPBELL of Blythswood. 
THE COUNTESS OF ROSSLYN. LADy GIBSON CRAIG. Miss GUTHRIE WRIGHT, 2 Lansdowne Crescent. 
THE LADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. LADY CLARK. 
Joint-Treasurers. Foint-Secretaries. 
MIss STIRLING, 20 Torphichen Street. Mrs. FERGUSSON, 18 Lennox Street. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL FERGUSSON, 18 Lennox Street. Mrs. ALEX. W. BLACK, 3 Lennox Street. 


StallBolders. 


THE HONBLE. Mrs. Hope, Belmont. Mrs. Cox of Gorgie, 34 Drumsheugh Gardens. 


Mrs, STUART GRAY of Gray and Kinfauns, Atholl Crescent. Mrs. M‘LAREN, 46 Moray Place. 

Mrs. CHARLES LOGAN, 13 Moray Place. Miss MARGARET STEWART, 35 Chester Street 
Mrs. T. MuRRAY, 12 Lennox Street. MIss STIRLING, 20 Torphichen Street. 

MIssS MACPHERSON of Cluny, 7 Melville Street. | : Sp ee ee we 

Miss INNES, Murie House, Errol. Mrs. ALEX. W. BLACK, 3 Lennox Street. 


Mrs. COLDSTREAM, 6 Buckingham Terrace. 





THE MIsseEs Horn, Canaan Park. 
ae —_ Mrs, E. MALCOLM, 21 Chester Street. 
BASKETS. MRs. FERGUSSON, 18 Lennox Street. 
THE HONBLE. Mrs. BALFOUR, Rothesay Terrace. 


THE ROYAL REPOSITORY. 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT. Mrs. GEORGE BERRY, 31 Drumsheugh Gardens. 


Lapy LEITH BUCHANAN, 23 Buckingham Terrace. Mks. CLousTon, Tipperlinn House. 


--—- Miss HUMPHREY, Tower Park, Trinity. 
CHOCOLATE. 


Mrs. G. AULDJO JAMIESON, 37 Drumsheugh Gardens. REFRESHMENTS. 
THE Misses Don, 1 Rothesay Terrace. Miss B. S. HUMPHREY, Tower Park, Trinity. 
GAME AND COUNTRY PRODUCE. PARCEL STALL. 
Mrs. BYROM BRAMWELL, 23 Drumsheugh Gardens. THE STEWARDS. 
CAFE CHANTANT. THEATRICALS. 


The following Ladies will recetve Work :— 


Mrs. CROALL, Craigcrook, Blackhall. Mrs. MurRAY, 1 Ardross Terrace, Inverness. 
Mrs. SKINNER, 35 George Square, Edinburgh. | MrS, FERGUSSON, Murray Place, St. Andrews. 
MISSES JAMIESON, Randolph Terrace, Glasgow. Mrs, CRAIK, Hill Park, Forfar. 


Mrs. P, H. CHALMERS, 29 Albyn Place, Aberdeen. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2, To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
viceWoolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 


LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home | 


and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 








GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 

DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 

The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECKETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


C rae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


WEBBS' 














SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. — 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. | 







In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 

















EDINBURGH. Seedsuen 
ESTABLISHED 1812. | by 
| Special 
In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. | Royal 


| Warrants “= ees Warrants 
PH O S PHA. To H.M. the Queen and H.R-H. the Prince of Wales 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. | a 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Bu-iness Man’s Friend—Invaluable for | 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 











Tllustrated Catalogues Gr utis and Post Free. 





Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 


117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GL ASGOW. 








WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Continertal Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 











Bouguets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention | 
Telegraphic Address—' URE, FLORIST, E DINBURG H.’ 





Mivowet’s Unrivattep Scotch SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. a ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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